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RETAIL MERCHANDISING is a down-to- 
earth textbook. The student sees why cer- 
tain principles are important, and he gets 
actual practice in applying these principles. 


Each chapter is motivated by a story that is 
within the experience of the student. The 
student proceeds from the known to the un- 
known. A retailing vocabulary is developed. 
Many new illustrations are included, and 
there is new emphasis on English and busi- 
ness arithmetic. 


In RETAIL MERCHANDISING there is plenty 
of action. At the end of each chapter there 
are questions, discussion problems, problems 
to be worked out by the student, and a new 
exercise entitled, ‘“‘\What Would You Do in 
This Case?’’ The workbook assignments are 
sufficiently varied to take care of individual 
differences among students. 
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of the authors is a high school 
co-ordinator and a retailing 
training director in business. 
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THE BALANCE SHEET is a magazine 
for business and economics teachers. Its 
purpose is to provide an open forum for 
the constructive discussion of problems of 
interest to the classroom teacher and to 
the profession as a whole. In view of the 
nature of the magazine, the South- 
Western Publishing Company does not 
necessarily promote or subscribe to the 
viewpoints expressed in the articles pub- 
lished. 
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TIMELY BUT LASTING 


GENERAL BUSINESS has an immediate appeal 
because it deals with vital topics of immediate 
interest and future value. It deals with the func- 
tions of business that will be encountered in per- 
sonal experiences and in business careers. 
GENERAL BUSINESS will open up to each 
student in a practical way a plan for effective 
business living. 


A STUDENT-CENTERED BOOK 


GENERAL BUSINESS is built around immediate 
interest because it deals with topics that high 
school students can understand. Topics are built 
around home situations and business situations 
that are realistic. The student is treated as a 





A VITAL PART OF EDUCATION near adult which he appreciates at this age. 
Business is a center of interest for all teen- bien 4 e m4 wage sage tee cmoryes of won . — 

F : with whic e student is immediately tamiliar 
age students. Business will always be a and those that require him to reach out into new 


dominant factor in their lives. GENERAL experiences. 
BUSINESS has immediate interest and ; 

future value because it develops an under- 
standing of business environment and 


BASED ON 25 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


business procedure. Through this course Continuously for a period of twenty-five years 
students may get basic business training GENERAL BUSINESS has grown in popularity. 
for personal use and at the same time It has become the leading book in its field be- 
they may build a background for business cause of careful refinement, enrichment, and 

eo : eae general improvement. Its extensive use and its 
education if they decide to specialize in repeated use in thousands of schools prove the 


that area. validity of its claim to leadership. 
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Dollars or Service? 


For the last few years, educators, just as those of other professions, have 
been placing too much emphasis on material gains and have lost sight of one 


of the most important principles of all education — teaching the recognition 
of true values. 


Even the scientists, who a few years ago were convinced they knew all the 
answers, today realize that they have but scratched the surface, and that there 
are forces at work in the world greater than their comprehension. 

We in the business education field have likewise been guilty of not realizing 
that the real forces of the world are spiritual. We have been sufficient unto 
ourselves and have forgotten the moral obligations of our profession. We have 
seen little need for divine guidance in conducting our schools and classes. We 


have been mostly concerned with the production of dollars for ourselves and 
our graduates. 


I would like to go back a moment to the earliest business education. Mr. Bart- 
lett, the first known teacher of bookkeeping in a classroom, and his contempo- 
raries would never have stayed in this field had they been interested only in 
profits. They were men of vision who saw an opportunity to open new vistas 
for the youth of their day and to serve the growing needs of business. They had 
the courage to do something that was not generally accepted at the'time. They 
were men of character dedicated to service, and their ideals were passed on to 
their students and successors. They believed in an honest day’s work for the 
salary received and an unswerving loyalty to one’s employer. 


I find that many students attending business schools today feel that money 
is the most important thing an education will produce. They are not interested 
in the contribution their efforts can make to their employer or their com- 
munity. We cannot blame our students’ attitudes entirely on their parents, 
although it is always easy to see where the other fellow fails. Perhaps they got 
the idea from our own advertising. Nor can we put the whole blame on the 
varying economic conditions of the last twenty-five years, which have sometimes 
thrown out of perspective the real values necessary for work in education. We 
must admit to our share of the guilt. Somewhere the vision of service was lost 
in the great clamor for the dollar. Somehow we failed to notice this change 
taking place, and in so doing, we have weakened our schools and our product 


in that we failed to give our students the proper perspectives for their future 
lives. 


Let us promise ourselves — teachers, principals, and school owners — to 
get back to the principles that make life worth living, both for ourselves and 


our students. Let us get back to God. 


Harold B. Post, president of National Association 
and Council of Business Schools; dean, Post Junior 
College of Commerce, Waterbury, Connecticut. 
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Using the Discussion Technique 
in Teaching General Business 


by H. G. ENTERLINE, SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


General business courses can be made interesting, 

and without the use of many “‘props.”’ Dr. Enterline 

reviews for us some of the fundamentals that help 
remove the course from the routine type class. 


There are many techniques and methods of 
teaching. All serve one basic purpose: to 
communicate ideas effectively. The well- 
prepared teacher is one who has learned how 
to use these techniques and methods. The 
skillful teacher is one who knows when to use 
a particular technique or method. In other 
words, the nature of the desired outcomes in 
a particular unit of work determines the 
method or technique to be employed. If the 
desired outcome is a manipulative or me- 
chanical skill, some form of repetitive exer- 
cises must be used. While exercise is likewise 
needed in order to develop social skills, their 
development requires practice of a different 
type. Effective participation in group dis- 
cussion is a social skill, and the general 
business teacher who uses the discussion 
technique effectively can aid students in 
developing this social skill along with other 
desirable outcomes in general business. 

A course in general business involves the 
gaining on the part of the students of many 
facts and much information about business. 
However, a course in general business in- 
volves more than the mere acquisition of 
cyclopedic facts and information. The 
teaching of general business is most effective 
when the student is given an opportunity to 
apply the facts and information in the 
solution of problems that are within his 
level of comprehension and that are within 
his sphere of experience. 

TEACHING GENERAL BUSINESS IS DIFFERENT. 
For many reasons the methods of instruction 
to be employed in teaching a course in 
general business need to be somewhat dif- 
ferent from those used in teaching such 
business skill courses as shorthand, type- 
writing, and bookkeeping. In a beginning 
business skill course the teacher must assume 
that the student knows nothing or practically 


nothing about the subject matter of the 
course. 
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However, in teaching a general business 
course the opposite assumption must be 
made. The student who comes into a general 
business class has already made many con- 
tacts with business, dating from the first 
time that he spent a nickel for a candy bar. 
He has used postal services. He has used 
transportation services. He may have used 
banking services. Very likely he is carrying 
some form of life insurance. He has paid 
taxes on theater tickets and on luxury items 
he has purchased. These are but a few of the 
business contacts which the student has 
made. The student also brings into the 
classroom a vast amount of knowledge about 
business gained from his business contacts 
or from conversations about business at the 
family dinner table. The amount of in- 
formation that he possesses may be quite 
abundant or quite meager; his information 
may be correct or incorrect; then, too, he has 
already formed certain impressions, sound 
or unsound, about the American business 
system. 

Now it is a well-established principle in 
education that instruction must begin with 
students where they are — on their maturity 
and experience levels. This is frequently 
interpreted to mean that the teacher must 
not “talk over the heads” of his students. 
However, there is still another implication — 
the teacher must not waste time merely 
reviewing and repeating and having students 
work on materials that they already under- 
stand. This practice is just as deadening to 
student interest as it is to teach beyond the 
comprehension level of the students. 

It is quite clear, therefore, that before 
undertaking the teaching of any unit in a 
class in general business, the teacher must 
use some type of pretesting device for the 
purpose of determining the extent of in- 
formation possessed by the students. The 
pretest may be any one of many forms. It 
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may be of a formal or informal nature. It 
may be in the form of a comprehensive 
paper and pencil test over the essential ideas 
to be covered in the unit. It may be in the 
form of a well-planned discussion. This 
article is concerned with the use of the dis- 
cussion technique as a pretest of the unit. 

GUIDE FOR CONDUCTING GROUP DISCUSSIONS. 
Conducting a discussion is not easy. The 
discussion leader must be alert; he must be 
fair; he must not be argumentative; he 
should have a sense of humor; he must avoid 
embarrassing any member of the group; he 
must keep the discussion under control at 
all times without curbing the free expression 
of ideas; he must gain the confidence of 
every member of the group; he should be 
skillful in conducting the discussion so that 
it has a sense of direction; he must be skillful 
in discriminating between what is essential 
and what is nonessential. He must be able 
to use the discussion technique in such a 
way that it will result in a real learning 
experience for the members of the group. 

The effective use of the discussion tech- 
nique is a complicated process, and there is 
no way of simplifying a complicated prob- 
lem. However, with full awareness of the 
limitations involved, a guide that even the 
inexperienced teacher can use with some 
degree of success is presented. 

In conducting the discussion at the begin- 
ning of a new unit of instruction, the teacher 
can determine four specific types of in- 
formation possessed by the students. 

1. The teacher will discover what students 
already know about the subject matter of the 
unit. If the unit of instruction is in the area 
of postal services, for example, it is possible 
that students already have correct informa- 
tion about first-class mail, about the postage 
rate that is charged for surface mail and the 
rate that is charged for air mail. They may 
now know when sealed matter must be sent 
as first-class mail, and under what conditions 
sealed matter is eligible for a less expensive 
type of service. The extent to which students 
have correct information will vary from 
group to group, but the extent of such 
knowledge must be determined before the 
teacher can proceed with the instruction. 

2. The teacher will discover what students 
do not know about the subject matter of the 
untt. The teacher may discover, for ex- 
ample, that students know nothing about 
second-class mail service, or about special 
handling. They may never have heard about 
what happens to mail that is undeliverable. 
They may not know that public auctions are 
held to dispose of unclaimed merchandise 
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that is sent through the mail. What they 
don’t know is, of course, complementary to 
what “they do know,” but what they don’t 
know becomes an essential part of what must 
be taught. 

3. The teacher will discover areas of mis- 
information on the part of students about the 
subject matter of the unit. A student some- 
times thinks that he has correct information, 
while actually the information he has is 
incorrect. For example, the student may 
think that any item which weighs more than 
8 ounces must be sent by parcel post; that 
it cannot be sent as first-class mail. He may 
think that by some mysterious process 
special delivery mail travels more rapidly 
than regular mail from one post office to 
another. 

An additional example of actual mis- 
information on the part of students will be 
given. In a discussion about banks, one 
student made the remark that First National 
Banks are much safer than Second National 
Banks. He knew that this was correct be- 
cause his grandfather told him that this was 
the case. He was advised by his grandfather 
that during the depression years he had had 
some money deposited in both a First 
National Bank and in a Second National 
Bank. The Second National Bank closed its 
doors, while the First National Bank con- 
tinued to operate. In a situation of this kind 
a considerable amount of diplomacy needs 
to be exercised. No one enjoys finding out 
that he is wrong about something. Neither 
will a student appreciate learning that a 
parent, for whom he has much respect, gave 
him incorrect information. 

4. The teacher will discover areas of con- 
troversy in the subject matter under consider- 
ation. A controversial problem is one to 
which there is no definite “yes” or “no” 
answer. It is an area in which there are 
varying points of view. Almost any de- 
batable question is a good example of a 
problem area. However, it must be under- 
stood that there are cases in which there 
may be more than two sides to the problem 
under discussion. . 

Examples of problems that might serve as 
a basis for discussion in a general business 
class are as follows: Should postal rates be 
increased? Should the rates be increased on 
all classes of mail? Should the United States 
Post Office Department operate at a profit? 
Should the postal employees have a holiday 
on Wednesday afternoon the same as workers 
in stores in the community? The most 
effective problems for teaching purposes are 
those which develop from classroom dis- 
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cussion, those in which students themselves 
feel a real personal interest. 

MAKING ASSIGNMENTS. If the teacher has 
in mind these four types of information that 
will grow out of a discussion, it is fairly easy 
to identify what students know, what they 
don’t know, where they have misinforma- 
tion, as well as controversial problem areas. 

Someone in the group will need to serve as 
recorder, so that the desired information is 
written down to serve as a basis for planning 
the further study of the unit. When working 
with a group of young people, say on the 
ninth or tenth grade level, it is probably 
desirable that the teacher make a note of 
things to-be studied further. This, however, 
should be done in a very informal and in- 
conspicuous manner. Some teachers, skilled 
in the use of the discussion technique, have 
gone to the opposite extreme and have 
actually written on the board (or have had a 
student do it under direction) those areas 
that require further study. 

In any event, it is very obvious that no 
assignments should be made over those 
things that the students already know. In 
some cases this may mean actually omitting 
a number of workbook exercises or other 
types of problems. Some teachers find it 
advisable to follow up by having students 
complete an exercise or problem or test over 
the information already known as a further 
check on what students know or on their 
ability to solve basic problems. 

It is clear, then, that whatever major 
assignments are made on the unit should be 
an outgrowth of items 2, 3, and 4; that is, 
what the students don’t know; areas in 
which they have misinformation; and over 
areas of controversy. Now the nature of the 
assignments should be such that they will 
enable the students to achieve whatever it is 
desirable to achieve. Assignments may be 
in the form of completing certain workbook 
or end-of-chapter exercises; they may be in 
the form of individual investigations, group 
investigations and committee work, inter- 
views, debates, outside readings, oral reports 
to the class, individual written reports, 
among others. As a general rule it is advis- 
able to make assignments in line with stu- 
dents’ individual interests and abilities. 
Every effort should be made to create 
sufficient curiosity so that students are eager 
to undertake necessary investigations to 
locate desired information with little or no 
urging on the part of the teacher. 

There are many cases in which the teacher 
should appoint himself a member of a com- 
mittee, or even assume responsibility for a 
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personal investigation of desired informa- 
tion, and bring back a report to the class, 
along with the students. What is to he 
learned should be shared by all, so that the 
responsibility upon any one person is not 
burdensome. Both students and teacher 
share in the learning experience. The teacher 
becomes a member of the group that is 
trying to find out about those things which 
the group itself has identified. 

Now a word of caution needs to be in- 
jected here. The use of the discussion tech- 
nique is not a simple matter; it is not a 
panacea for all teaching problems. If im- 
properly used, it can thwart teaching and 
learning efforts. For example, if a student 
during the discussion presents an idea which 
is wrong, the very worst thing to be done 
would be to immediately give that student 
the responsibility of looking up the correct 
information and reporting back to the class. 
This is punitive. If this very direct and 
abrupt system is used, the student soon 
learns that as soon as he makes a remark in 
class that is not entirely correct, he will be 
burdened with an assignment. This may 
result in his “clamming up” and not partici- 
pating in further discussion at all. 

DISCUSSION TECHNIQUE vs. QUESTION-ANSWER 
METHOD. It is necessary to make a distinction 
between the discussion technique and the 
“question and answer’ method of teaching. 
The two are frequently confused. In the 
question and answer method the teacher 
brings to the classroom a list of prepared 
questions based upon the lesson that has 
been assigned. The teacher then asks these 
questions of students, who are expected to 
respond by giving the correct answers. In 
other words, any such advance structuring 
of the questions to be raised and the answers 
expected is not properly referred to as the 
discussion technique. 

In using the discussion technique the 
teacher does not bring any questions in the 
classroom. She may bring to the class a brief 
outline of the broad areas to be covered in 
the discussion. The inexperienced teacher 
will find such a guide especially valuable to 
assure that the discussion does not go off on 
a tangent and to be certain that adequate 
coverage is obtained. The response to one 
question leads to another question, all 
directed toward ferreting out all ideas and 
information that the members of the group 
possess. One of the basic purposes of the 
discussion is to draw from the students all that 
they know or think that they know about the 
topic or problem under consideration. The 
teacher must be extremely careful to avoid 
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imparting information. The discussion tech- 
nique is the direct opposite of the lecture 
method. In using the lecture method the 
teacher stands before a group and “imparts” 
or pours out information to the group. In 
using the discussion technique the teacher 
sits down with the group, becomes a member 
of the group, and skillfully stimulates mem- 
bers of the group to express their opinions 
and ideas. The discussion technique is a 
“drawing out” process. 

CONTROLLING THE DISCUSSION. The teacher 
must know when to discontinue discussion 
of a particular point. If it is discontinued 
too soon, then the teacher will not have 
explored adequately what the students 
already know about the topic or problem. 
On the other hand, the teacher must know 
when the point of diminishing returns has 
been reached; when further discussion will 
simply go around and around without 
bringing out any new information; and when 
students are merely telling how they feel 
about something. 

In any group, the discussion leader will 
find some persons more talkative than 
others. Every effort should be made to draw 
all members of the group into the discussion. 
The talkative person needs no encourage- 
ment and on occasions needs to be dis- 
couraged. This can be done quite diplo- 
matically by ignoring him at times when he 
shows an inclination to speak. The less 
talkative person can be encouraged by 
directing a question to him. When this is 
done, the discussion leader should be fairly 
sure that the student has the necessary in- 
formation to respond to the question. Some 
teachers encourage timid students to partici- 
pate by placing certain information in their 
hands outside of class and ask for the in- 
formation at the appropriate moment in the 
discussion. 

WHAT ABOUT CONTROVERSIAL PROBLEMS? 
Some teachers tend to avoid getting involved 
in problems that are controversial. In the 
first place, the nature of a controversial 
problem needs to be clarified. A contro- 
versial problem must not be confused with 
argumentation resulting from lack of accu- 
rate information. When an argument does 
grow out of one or several students having 
incorrect information, the solution is simple. 
Accurate information is obtained and no 
further argument is possible. A contro- 
versial problem is one on which different 
points of view exist no matter how much 
information is obtained. The important 
thing to remember is to bring before the 
group, by whatever means is used, all pos- 
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sible reliable information. Having the 
information, the student makes up his own 
mind about the matter. Judgment is de- 
layed until all facts are in. The teacher 
should be careful not to try to force a point 
of view. As a general rule, a well-organized 
and well-conducted discussion tends to be 
self-disciplining, in that any student who 
expresses extremely unpopular or unortho- 
dox ideas unsupported by any reliable in- 
formation will be looked upon with disfavor 
by the group itself. 

ROOM ARRANGEMENT. The proper arrange- 
ment of the classroom is important to having 
a climate that is conducive to free dis- 
cussion. Conducting a discussion in a typical 
classroom with desks arranged in neat rows 
facing the teacher’s desk is not conducive to 
effective discussion. In fact, conducting a 
discussion under such circumstances is 
almost out of the question. 

In order to conduct a classroom discussion 
effectively, every student in the room must 
have a front seat. He must not be permitted 
to hide behind another student. The circle, 
the square, or the “U” arrangements are 
most conducive to stimulating free dis- 
cussion. There is no front desk, no rear desk. 
Every student and the teacher become a 
member of the discussion group. Movable 
desks are advisable. Arm chairs are not as 
satisfactory as chairs arranged around a 
large table or several tables, or chairs with 
small individual tables. 

suMMARY. Using the discussion technique 
in teaching can be effective in any one of the 
so-called basic business courses. It is a 
democratic process. In addition to those 
values in the use of the discussion technique 
already mentioned, certain other outcomes 
accrue from its effective use. 

1. Participation in group discussion de- 
velops tolerance for the other person’s point 
of view. The student learns to discuss 
calmly even highly controversial issues. The 
ability to do this is one of the earmarks of an 
educated person. In other words, it aids the 
student in developing self-control. 

2. Participation in discussion aids’ in the 
development of intellectual curiosity. Ten- 
sions develop during discussion. The student 
feels a desire voluntarily to seek additional 
information. 

3. Participation in discussion helps the 
student in his thinking habits. If he subjects 
his opinions to the criticism of the group, he 
is less inclined to air his “feelings.”’ He is less 
likely to draw conclusions until all of the 
facts are available. 

(Concluded on page 94) 





Grade Pupils Become 
Proficient Typists 


by M. ADELINE OLSON, UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 


and SYLVIA JASKARI, SECRETARIAL DEPARTMENT 


TEXAS LUTHERAN COLLEGE, SEGUIN, TEXAS 


At how low a grade level can we teach typewriting? If you 

have been wondering about the answer to this question, then 

you will want to read this report of an experience in the grade 
school at Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


An experimental project conducted at Im- 
manuel Lutheran School in Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, during the 1953-55 school 
terms proved that pupils in grades as low as 
the first can become quite proficient at 
typing. 

Students in Grades 1 through 9 were taken 
into the program where emphasis was placed 
on teaching them to type using correct 
fingering. By the fourth grade, 50 per cent 
of the students typed by “touch.” The 
equipment used, although Jnot ideal, did not 
appear to hinder progress to a great extent. 
Some repairs were needed onthe typewriters 
as a}result of normal wear on old machines, 
but no intentional damage was done. 


Children of this age group can handle valu- 
able property with care and success. 


Pupils in Grades 4, 5, and 6 were carefully 
watched during the initial stages of the 
experiment in order to determine the effec- 
tiveness of group-instruction techniques in 
teaching typewriting to intermediate grade 
students under classroom conditions. In 
conducting this phase of the experiment, 
answers to the following questions were 
sought: 


1. Are children at this age level capable of 
learning to type up to levels of performance 
necessary for personal-use typewriting in 
forty lessons? 








Dr. M. Adeline Olson Supervising Typing Class of Third and Fourth Grade Pupils of 
Immanuel Lutheran School in Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
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2. Will allowances have to be made due 
to lack of muscular maturity and coordina- 
tion? 

3. Will there be a noticeable relation 
between success in typewriting and achieve- 
ment in other subjects? 


4. If permitted to use their eyes for guid- 
ance in learning, will children, with en- 
couragement, develop touch control of the 
typewriter later? 

5. What skills can be obtained in meas- 
urable quantities? 


6. Can group-instruction techniques be 
used under classroom conditions in Grades 4, 
5, and 6? 

7. What will be the response to length of 
periods? 


8. What will be the response to equipment 
used? 


During this initial experiment, 32 inter- 
mediate-grade pupils were used as subjects. 
Three classes, consisting of the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades separately, were given forty 
25-minute lessons in typewriting during a 
13-week period. 

Movements in typewriting were presented 
according to accepted standards, but no 
attempt was made to force touch type- 
writing. The children were allowed to look 
at the keys while learning, but were en- 
couraged to make a transition to touch type- 
writing as soon as they had acquired sufficient 
familiarity with the keyboard. 

A study of the data in this intermediate 
phase of the elementary typewriting experi- 
ment revealed that after a course of 40 
lessons, 28 per cent of the children were good 
typists; and an additional 41 per cent were 
average typists possessing enough knowledge 
and skill for personal-use typing. Only 
9 per cent were poor typists, with doubtful 
prospective success. 

There was a _ noticeable, though not 
marked, relationship between progress in 
typewriting and progress in other subjects, 
since 69 per cent of the pupils achieved 
success in typing commensurate with that 
in other subjects. Some pupils who were 
handicapped in other subjects because of 
reading difficulties were able to do well in 
typing. 

Fifty per cent of the pupils developed the 
ability to type on a touch basis by the end 
of forty lessons. Group instruction tech- 
niques were used satisfactorily, but it was 
felt that a liberal amount of individual atten- 
tion during class time was necessary to 
supplement the group instruction to provide 
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motivation for correct techniques and neat- 
ness. The children felt that the 25-minute 
period was too short. There was no evidence 
of undue fatigue. 

The conclusions drawn from the analysis 
of the data presented for individuals and for 
the group indicate that: 


1. Most children at the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth-grade levels are capable of learning to 
type up to levels of performance necessary 
for personal-use typewriting in forty lessons. 
Some intermediate pupils can acquire ade- 
quate knowledge of typewriting activities in 
this length of time, but will need additional 
practice to attain sufficient skill in per- 
formance. 


2. A few allowances in performance are 
necessary due to the physical immaturity of 
the pupils, especially in the insertion of 
paper, in the carriage return, and in the use 
of the shift key. 


3. Most pupils achieve success in type- 
writing commensurate with that in other 
subjects; however, students with a reading 
handicap may do better work in typing than 
in other school classes. 


4. Most youngsters at these grade levels 
are capable of learning to type with exact 
fingering and to use all operative parts of 
the typewriter. 

5. If allowed to use their eyes for guidance 
in learning, a few pupils want to make a 
transition to touch typing as soon as they 
have acquired sufficient familiarity with the 
keyboard; some will do so with encourage- 
ment; but most children at this level prefer 
to look at their hands or their papers. 


6. Most pupils at this age level can in 
forty lessons achieve a typing rate which 
approximates their handwriting rate. 

7. Group-instruction techniques can be 
satisfactorily used at this level; however, a 
liberal amount of individual attention during 
class time is necessary for best results. 


8. Pupils can handle valuable property 
with care and success. 


At all grade levels, the teaching staff indi- 
cated that they thought the work in type- 
writing was especially helpful to those with 
reading handicaps. Many students in the 
intermediate and upper grades were able to 
type their daily writtea assignments after 
the initial forty lessons. In general, the 
pupils enjoyed being able to participate in 
the project. They reflected a new enthusiasm 
for related subjects, especially spelling and 
language. 

(Concluded on page 65) 





Work Experience and Community 
Relationship 


by ALICE L. LOW, HIBBING HIGH SCHOOL 
HIBBING, MINNESOTA 


Miss Low suggests some ways in which the book- 
keeping teacher can utilize the resources of the 
community. 


One of the most important adjustments that 
high school students must make involves the 
problem of earning a livelihood. In the final 
analysis a good part of the responsibility of 
preparing students for this adjustment falls 
on the secondary teachers. In accepting this 
responsibility the bookkeeping and account- 
ing teachers have the enviable opportunity 
of building future citizens for jobs in busi- 
ness. For more than a quarter of a century 
American educators have recognized this 
need and have been searching for a way to 
bridge the gap between the high school train- 
ing period and the first job. Today we 
feel that this can best be done by bring- 
ing the resources of the community into the 
classroom and taking the classroom into the 
community. 

Statistics show that if full employment is 
maintained, we will need 36 per cent more 
people to do the nation’s work in 1960 than 
were needed in 1940. Most of these people 
will be needed in administration, production, 
and sales positions, but here we must focus 
our attention on the bookkeeper whose task 
it is to tie the economic functions of the other 
workers together in coherent, understandable 
records so vital to the success of modern 
business. Due consideration must be given 
to the place of the bookkeeping machine, the 
calculating machine, statistical tabulating 
machines, electronic accounting equipment, 
microfilming, and other labor-saving devices 
in modern business offices. 

DIFFERENCES IN COMMUNITIES. The ideal 
theoretical community should not be used as 
a basis for procedure, for each community 
differs greatly in respect to the workers em- 
ployed, the requirements for workers in 
the same occupation, the equipment the em- 
ployees will use, and the opportunities for 
advancement. It is, therefore, of primary 
importance that we first recognize that if our 
business education program is to be effective 
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it must be directly related to the current 
prevailing business practices within the com- 
munity in which we live, and it should fur- 
ther provide an opportunity for students to 
participate in everyday business experiences 
whenever possible. Records indicate that 
the first jobs of most business students are 
usually in the community where they attend 
school. The school should not only prepare 
the student for the local job, but should also 
provide a background for future advance- 
ment. In order to best accomplish this, the 
business instructor must be well-informed 
about current business practices within the 
community, and if at all possible have actual 
business experience. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE SURVEY. If the school 
is to provide for the maximum utilization of 
the community resources, it first must know 
the educational needs of the community. 
The businessman’s aid must be solicited and 
there must evolve a complete agreement in 
the minds of the school administrators, the 
teachers, and the businessmen as to what the 
school is attempting to do, with the emphasis 
on the ultimate benefit of such a program to 
the student and to the businessman himself. 
Professional men agree that a community 
survey is probably the most effective way 
to discover these needs. The objectives of 
the survey must first be set up, then all of 
the work must be planned in order to facili- 
tate its prompt execution, compilation, 
interpretation, and application of the find- 
ings in the revision of the business education 
program. A few of the objectives of a survey 
might be: (1) An Occupational Survey to 
find out how many and what kinds of jobs 
are provided by the immediate community; 
(2) A Business Standards Survey to determine 
the standards of skill performance required 
for obtaining various kinds of beginning 
office jobs; (3) A Salary Survey to learn the 
facts about the income to be expected with 
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reference to the size of the company or the 
industry, the fringe benefits provided, and 
ihe raises that might be expected; and (4) 
An Equipment Survey to discover the kinds 
of business machines most likely to be used 
by office employees in the community. After 
careful study and analysis have been made 
of the findings of a survey, the bookkeeping 
instructor with the aid of consulting busi- 
nessmen is in a much better position to 
recommend a program that will best serve 
the needs of both the student and the com- 
munity. 

It must be kept in mind that in any pro- 
gram, whether it be a work-study program or 
a classroom situation, the student must be 
the first consideration and that all courses 
must be directed toward his further develop- 
ment and adjustment. If a work-experience 
program is used, it must be an intregal part 
of the student’s total education. It is not 
enough that we train students in the techni- 
cal areas, study job opportunities and 
occupations, and develop skills that the 
employer wants, needs and expects; but we 
must, if at all possible, also provide an op- 
portunity for the student to measure himself 
as he associates with others and learns what 
is meant by work. This program should fur- 
ther instill within the student an apprecia- 
tion for learning, the need and the desire to 
develop greater skill, the development of a 
better personality, and the ability to adjust 
to actual business situations where the 
procedures deviate from the classroom situa- 
tions. Knowledge that such opportunities 
are provided should result in greater interest 
in bookkeeping courses and in increased 
enrollment. 

In a brief discussion of the “New Look” 
in high school bookkeeping, I shall consider 
ten ways in which the community may be 
brought into the classroom or the classroom 
may be brought into the community. 

1. THE WORK-EXPERIENCE PROGRAM. By a 
typical work-experience program is meant 
a cooperative situation whereby the student 
is released from other classroom activities to 
work in a business office. This office work 
may be for one or more periods each day for 
a semester, or a student may work for a half 
day or a full day for a shorter length of time. 
Most of the schools that have tried such a 
program find that it works best during the 
last semester before the students graduate. 
Much has been written on the setting up and 
the functioning of a good work-experience 
program. All of the authorities are in 
general agreement that such a program is 
desirable and beneficial but that it must 
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first be a cooperatively planned and executed 
program between the businessman and the 
school; second, it must provide for adequate 
coordination and supervision; third, it must 
be prefaced by and supplemented with 
systematic and meaningful classroom in- 
struction; and fourth, there must be ade- 
quate follow-up work. Care must be taken 
to see that such a program does not evolve 
into either just a “work” situation or an 
opportunity to be excused from classes 
rather than a true work-experience oppor- 
tunity. 

In some communities committees com- 
posed of representatives of business, educa- 
tion, parents, and students meet regularly to 
make suggestions and recommendations for 
changes in the program. It is highly desirable 
to have an advisory council composed of 
businessmen and teachers that will meet 
with the students enrolled in this program 
to review their work with reference to the 
quantity and quality of the work produced, 
his personality adjustment, and his general 
appearance. While it is easy to see the merits 
of a work-experience program, not all of our 
schools are in a position to provide such an 
opportunity due to the structure of the 
community, lack of facilities, or lack of 
supervisory personnel. 

2. THE COMMUNITY AS A WORK LABORATORY. 
Many teachers overlook the rich opportuni- 
ties within the community itself. Frequent 
well-planned short excursions can be made to 
neighborhood businesses during the regular 
class period. Each trip should be planned to 
emphasize a particular recording procedure 
being studied in the classroom. It is of pri- 
mary importance that these short trips be 
keyed to the immediate class topic. Careful 
arrangement must be made in advance with 
the operator of the business so that he knows 
just what the teacher wants the students 
to observe. Some of the objectives of these 
excursions might be: 

(a) To show the relationship between 
actual forms used in neighborhood businesses 
and those used in classroom practice sets. 

(b) To show the practical application of 
the principles and procedures taught in the 
classroom to those used in business. 

(c) To gain insight into the over-all 
bookkeeping procedure and its ultimate 
outcome so as to more fully appreciate and 
understand the classroom activities. 


(d) To show the relationship between 
manual and machine bookkeeping. 


(e) To get the students to construct a 
realistic picture of what the bookkeeper 
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really does and then to break it down to show 
how several persons can work on the same 
set of books. 

3. SPEAKERS. Students always welcome an 
opportunity to hear a good speaker or see a 
well-executed demonstration. In order to be 
meaningful these activities must be related 
directly to the material being discussed in 
class. Businessmen are usually happy to 
cooperate with the school, especially if they 
are aware of the direct relationship between 
their topic of discussion or demonstration 
and the work the student is doing. Some of 
the sources for good speakers that should 
not be overlooked are: 

(1) Successful businessmen from within the 
community. Local businessmen are willing 
to present their views regarding bookkeeping 
practices and bookkeeping personnel. Occa- 
sionally, several businessmen might partici- 
pate in a round-table or panel discussion. 
If the community has a C.P.A. the students 
would enjoy hearing him relate some of his 
experiences. 

(2) Officials from federal and state bureaus. 
Communities will differ greatly as to what 
opportunities present themselves in this 
category. Representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Internal Revenue are usually avail- 
able to speak on the income tax situation. 
Social Security representatives can give a 
clear picture of the part the FICA tax plays 
and the benefits that can be derived. 

(3) Demonstrations by company representa- 
tives. Demonstrations of the newest equip- 
ment by representatives of bookkeeping 
machines, adding machines, calculators, and 
statistical tabulating machines always in- 
trigue the students. Here the representative 
can stress what the bookkeeping machine 
does to help the. bookkeeper, showing that 
the actual functions of the accounts are the 
same. Labor-saving devices such as the add- 
ing machine always have great appeal. 

Care must be exercised to see that the 
presentation of the speaker is (1) making 
a definite contribution to instruction, (2) is 
geared to the “level” of the students, and 
(3) is related to the unit being discussed. 

4. STUDENT EXPERIENCES. All work is much 
more meaningful to the student if it can be 
related to the individual’s own experiences. 
Included in this category is the building and 
integrating of bookkeeping instruction around 
the actual experiences of the student. Class 
instruction might be focused on the work 
done by the student after school, on Satur- 
days, or during the summer. This work 
might include self-employment experiences 
such as a paper route, direct selling, personal 
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service, or experience gained from employ- 
ment by business firms in positions such as 
clerking or record keeping. Students can 
contribute much in regard to the manage- 
ment of allowances, personal checking 
accounts, interest on government bonds, or 
stock held in the student’s name. 

5. REPORTS. Individual students or com- 
mittees composed of two or three students 
could be assigned various projects related to 
the business situations being studied. It 
would be the responsibility of the individual 
or group to contact the businessman and give 
a complete report of the findings to the class. 
This type of procedure is suggested in the 
following situations: 

(a) A committee of students is selected to 
review the method used in handling one 
transaction of a business, such as accounts 
receivable or cash. It is the responsibility of 
the committee to contact several business 
offices and give the class a complete report 
comparing or contrasting their findings with 
the procedures used in the classroom practice 
sets. If there is a discrepancy, the various 
methods should be carefully analyzed. 

(b) Individual projects in which the stu- 
dents make a careful study of all the original 
books of entry used by a given business and 
give a complete report to the class. 

(c) Surveys made by the class can be 
beneficial if they are well-planned and if time 
permits. Here the emphasis should be on 
how the findings will effect the student him- 
self. Some of the objectives might be to 
determine the employment possibilities for 
high school students with bookkeeping 
training, the types of jobs done in a given 
office, the qualifications, training, and expe- 
rience necessary for each job, and the special 
employee benefits provided. 

In order to get the maximum value from 
any one of these suggested activities, the 
teacher would first have to contact the busi- 
nessmen to make sure that they have the 
information and are willing to give the stu- 
dent the information that he desires. To be 
effective, students must be guided to busi- 
nesses where they will get cooperation. It 
might be suggested that the teacher experi- 
ment to determine which is most workable 
in. your individual community — a complete 
class excursion, committee findings and re- 
ports, or individual surveys. Often several 
different methods can be used satisfactorily 
during the course of the year. 

6. SERVICE PROJECTS. A committee of stu- 
dents can be selected to keep the records for 
the Red Cross, the Community Chest, 
and/or other community activities. This 
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project can have a dual objective — the 
student will not only have an opportunity to 
apply his knowledge to an actual situation, 
but he will also be making a contribution, 
as a citizen, to the welfare of the community. 
Under guidance, this type of activity can 
often be used in connection with student 
organizations such as the Boy Scouts. 

7. SOLUTION OF PRACTICAL BUSINESS PROB- 
Lems. Occasionally an opportunity may arise 
where the use of practical business problems 
would be most worth while. A_ teacher 
might be interested in opening a small 
business and would be willing to work with 
the bookkeeping class in actually making 
plans for its establishment. It might be 
possible to find a businessman in your com- 
munity who would be willing to have the 
students examine his books. An ingenious 
bookkeeping instructor might set up a 
theoretical situation and have the students 
analyze it and make recommendations for 
improvement. These activities can be carried 
on as a class project or by a selected com- 
mittee for additional credit. 

8. HOLD GRADUATE WORKSHOPS. One day 
could be set aside each year for students who 
have completed the bookkeeping course and 
are now employed to return to the classroom 
to discuss their experiences and problems 
with the present students. This should be 
done in an informal manner, and the return- 
ing students should be encouraged to discuss 
candidly their problems and experiences. 
Emphasis should be placed on how the school 
program prepared them to meet business 
problems, and in what ways, if any, the 
school has failed. A discussion of the 
adjustments necessary should not be mini- 
mized. 

9. USE OF VISUAL AIDS AVAILABLE IN THE COM- 
muNITY. The bookkeeping instructor should 
not overlook the value of visual aids. The 
teacher should always be on the alert to see 
what the individual community has to offer. 
It is recommended that a variety of aids be 
used. Students should be encouraged to 
supply materials. Each community differs 
widely, however; listed below are seven 
devices that could be considered: 

(1) Exhibits of forms actually used in local 
business establishments. Bulletin board 
displays of such business forms as invoices, 
checks, sample ledgers, sample journals, 
actual profit and loss statements, and bal- 
ance sheets from community businesses are 
always of interest. In order to be most 
effective this material must be changed 
frequently, attractively displayed, and be of 
current interest. 
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(2) Exhibits of state and federal tax forms. 
Social security, unemployment. compensa- 
tion, excise tax, personal property tax, real 
property tax, and income tax forms should 
be used. 

(3) The use of still or moving pictures per- 
taining to local industry or agriculture. The 
opaque projector, slides, or filmstrip projec- 
tion may be used to show specific business 
transactions to which a bookkeeping prin- 
ciple has been applied. 

(4) The use of pamphlets, books, etc., 
produced by the local Chamber of Commerce, 
labor unions, and industrial or agricultural 
associations. Advertising materials supplied 
by office supply and business equipment 
firms are very good. 

(5) Radio and T.V. programs. Local pro- 
grams should be watched and brought to the 
attention of the students. In some localities 
permission might be granted for the students 
to sponsor their own show related to book- 
keeping activities or job opportunities in the 
field of bookkeeping and accounting. 

(6) Local newspapers. The local publica- 
tions should be carefully scanned to find 
stories related to bookkeeping, accounts of 
new industries and professions and their 
accounting needs, published financial reports 
of industry, and cartoons related to business. 
The “Help Wanted” and the “Situations 
Wanted” ads should be analyzed. 

(7) Exhibits. Interesting and pertinent 
exhibits are often set up by libraries, in- 
dustries, banks, expositions, and museums. 

10. DEFINITE ORGANIZATIONS IN THE CLASS- 
ROOM. Some experimentation has been tried 
with the setting up of actual proprietorships, 
partnerships, and corporations within the 
classroom itself. These businesses have been 
chartered by the state to carry on a specific 
activity, such as selling school supplies. All 
the necessary business papers are provided 
and the students take turns holding the 
advisory positions. Books are closed regu- 
larly and the necessary financial papers in 
the form of a profit and loss statement and a 
balance sheet are made. In the case of the 
corporation, dividends are paid to-the stu- 
dent stockholders. It has been suggested 
that the bookkeeping instructor might start 
in September by organizing a proprietorship, 
changing to a partnership, and then incor- 
porating with a state charter. 

Classes might be divided into departments 
of a large business, such as accounts receiv- 
able, purchases, and accounts payable, 
and each group would handle just the busi- 
ness coming under its department. The 

(Concluded on page 65) 
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On a field trip with one of my secretarial 
training classes, I was impressed with the 
slogan ““Think”’ in bold letters that appeared 
in one of the offices. Since that visit, I 
have seen such a poster displayed in a num- 
ber of offices. To me, it is a very appropriate 
incentive and reminder. As I have told my 
classes on many occassions — “It is fun to 
think, even though you don’t have the 
authority or the time to carry through, or 
even to try, your ideas.” 

There are so many things I should like to 
do if I had time. Some are but touched upon 
now because of limited time; others have not 
gone beyond the thought stage. Five classes 
and a homeroom —the uniform teaching 
load of other teachers on the faculty — is 
evidence enough of the fact that there is no 
time for the department head to do many of 
the “extras” that are so essential to an 
effective program in business education. 

What are some of the things I should like 
to do if I had time? With the varied abilities 
of students in our high schools today, 
counseling becomes an increasingly impor- 
tant factor in business education. For many 
students, high school marks the end of 
formal education; consequently, many stu- 
dents turn to the business. department for 
some kind of vocational preparation. What 
do these students know of the various busi- 
ness opportunities available to high school 
graduates? What do they know about their 
own capacities for each of the fields for which 
the high school offers training? In the coun- 
seling we attempt to do in the business 
classes, which by no means can be adequate, 
we learn that Sue wants to be a stenographer. 
What are Sue’s chances for success in steno- 
graphy? Mary, although she failed in Short- 
hand JI, says her father insists that she 
continue with shorthand even though she 
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lf There Were Time 


by INEZ AHLERING, HEAD, BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


REITZ HIGH SCHOOL, EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


Follow Miss Ahlering’s thoughts of what could be 


done for students if we weren’t so pressed for time. 


cannot graduate with her class. He is sure 
that she can learn to be a stenographer. 
Jean wants to be a stenographer although 
her spelling, English, and punctuation 
are atrocious, and she knows they are. 
What can be done about these and many 
other guidance problems that deserve atten- 
tion in the business education department? 

Although we know it is legitimate, the 
short time we “steal” from teaching type- 
writing, shorthand, bookkeeping, machines, 
and selling for this important counseling is 
not sufficient because many problems cannot 
be solved satisfactorily. We can only think 
what we should like to do. Some students 
have no definite plans. However, these, 
too, require counseling. To give the help 
that each individual student needs would 
require numerous conferences with teachers, 
not only those in the business depart- 
ment, but other departments as well, 
with parents, and with the students. Con- 
ferences of students with businessmen or 
women engaged in occupations in which 
the students interested would be educational 
and inspirational in making vocational 
plans. Time to do these things? No. We 
can only think of the things we should 
enjoy doing to help these young people. 
The school counselor and homeroom teachers 
give invaluable assistance to students. 
However, their time is limited and many 
problems of business students require the 
help of a business teacher. 

Not only is counseling necessary in giving 
information about vocations and in aiding 
students in making their decisions, but 
program planning necessitates conferences 
of teachers, parents, and students. For 
students who do not decide upon a business 
vocation until they are in their junior or 
senior year, careful planning is needed not 
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only to prepare for a job, but also to meet 
graduation requirements. Complications of 
many kinds may arise in program planning. 
Here, again, time is an important factor 
in doing a satisfactory job. 

Placement in both part-time and full-time 
work as well as in the cooperative work- 
experience program makes or breaks the 
reputation of the school. Effective placement 
requires a knowledge of the student’s prep- 
aration — both business and academic — 
his personal qualities, his work experience, 
his home situation, his vocational interests, 
his attendance and citizenship records, 
a knowledge of the job to be filled, working 
conditions, and other details that may vary 
with the job. Although records, both cumu- 
lative and departmental, are available, these 
do not suffice in making satisfactory recom- 
mendations. Conferences with teachers, 
students, parents, and the prospective em- 
ployer are necessary if placement is made to 
the best interests of the employer and the 
student. With the increasing emphasis that 
is being placed upon public relations, an 
effective placement program is justifiable 
and imperative. Furthermore, students 
must be reminded of the essentials in apply- 
ing for a job. Part-time and full-time 
placement require the same routine. When 
the minutes given to the various phases of 
the placement procedure are added, the sum 
is in terms of hours. Is this responsibility 
of the department head important? Is there 
an obligation both to the employer and to the 
student? The department head has a limited 
time to devote to this responsibility and can 
only think about the other details that 
should be done. 

Follow-up of part-time and full-time office 
and store placements is another essential 
aspect of vocational guidance in business 
education. In many communities, high 
school students are placed and then forgot- 
ten — not intentionally, but because the 
department head does not have time to make 
the follow up. The business graduates are 
truly “on their own.” Thinking is as far as 
the department head can go, other than 
conferring with these young people as she 
meets them downtown or at various school 
functions and when they come back for a 
visit on a day off from work. A good place- 
ment program includes planned conferences 
not only with the students but with the 
employers in order to help workers make 
adjustments and to grow on the job. 

Since business offices and retail stores are 
interested in high school graduates, business 
departments in the high schools might aid 
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both graduate and employer by sending 
letters listing the specific qualifications of 
some of the graduates and noting various 
types of jobs for which the high school 
trains. Such correspondence would take 
time, thought, and study, but it might be 
profitable from various points of view. Not 
only would it aid in placement, but firms 
would be informed of the high school’s 
business education program. 

Group meetings with vocational business 
students are as essential as individual 
counseling. Much can be done cooperatively 
by business and the school. Effective pro- 
gram planning for such meetings necessitates 
a consideration of the needs of all levels 
of ability of business students as well as 
grade levels. Information about jobs, en- 
couragement of self-evaluation, desirable 
personal qualities, grooming, how to prepare 
for, apply, and hold a job, and continued 
educational preparation — these are only a 
few of the topics that may be discussed in 
group meetings by businessmen and women 
qualified to speak upon ideas selected for a 
particular group of business students. Again, 
time is the determining factor. Selecting the 
right person, conferring with the speaker 
relative to the outline of the talk, and 
securing information about the grade level 
of students who will attend the meeting are 
some of the factors that deserve the attention 
of the department head in planning the 
program. 

Problem clinics and refresher courses 
might be welcomed by the graduates. 
Seniors who have part-time jobs are eager 
to seize the opportunity to discuss their 
problems in their business education class- 
rooms. Graduates on full-time jobs might be 
interested in talking about their office 
and store problems. Some tensions might be 
eased, some little difficulties removed, some 
inspiration given for better work, and some 
bit of encouragement given where the office 
did not have time for such help. A trial of 
this plan would determine its value and its 
popularity. Is it worth trying? ; 

Student failures are also considered by 
the department head. Why did students 
fail? What can and should the department 
head do about the failures? Should students 
who fail have a conference with the depart- 
ment head? Perhaps the student is handi- 
capped in some way that the classroom 
teacher has not had time to discover. 
Perhaps the student is enrolled in the wrong 
course or has chosen the wrong vocational 
lane. Perhaps his part-time work or home 
conditions have interfered with his school 





achievement. Perhaps he is a slow learner. 
There are many other reasons that might be 
brought to light if the department head had 
the time for a conference with the student 
who fails—reasons that the classroom 
teacher did not have the time to uncover. 
In our high schools today, we must provide 
for all levels of ability and the varied in- 
terests “‘of all the children of all the people.” 
This truth points definitely to the need for 
intelligent counseling in order to make the 
business education program effective. Any 
discussion of student failures is linked 
closely to good program planning. Teachers, 
parents, and students are involved in the 
plans for vocational training. Complications 
of many kinds may arise as every teacher 
well knows. Although every teacher does 
what he or she can do in program guidance in 
the time available, many problems are 
referred to the department head for atten- 
tion. 

The department head has a responsibility 
and an obligation to the teachers of her staff. 
Visitation of classes followed by written 
reports and conferences with the teacher 
concerned is an essential factor in improving 
instruction (one of the duties of the depart- 
ment head). A series of visits is desirable for 
an intelligent appraisal of the teacher’s work 


and for a basis in giving assistance in class- 


room procedures and instruction. Helpful 
supervision will not only encourage teachers 
in their work, but it will contribute to im- 
proved instruction in the department. In- 
dividual conferences serve many purposes — 
aiding teachers with various problems, 
discussing new methods of teaching, dis- 
cussing texts and curriculum, planning for 
individual differences, and explaining school 
and department policies. Classroom visits 
and conferences are learning experiences for 
the department head, too. Every teacher in 
the department contributes something to 
the improvement of instruction in the de- 
partment. Therefore, the more closely the 
department head is in touch with individual 
teachers and classroom instruction the more 
effective the department will become. 

New teachers, especially, appreciate help 
from the department head. Problems that 
arise during the first year of teaching, in 
fact, day by day, may make or break a 
teacher if some sympathetic understanding 
of the situation and some solution is not 
found that gives encouragement to the 
beginner. If there were some time set aside 
daily to give to the new teacher, much good 
would be accomplished. Of course, we are 
probably no less neglectful of our new 


teachers than is business or industry in the 
consideration of new employees; however, the 
business education department head does owe 
something to beginners and time is a factor. 

Frequent meetings of teachers who are 
assigned similar subjects is desirable to attain 
some uniformity in teaching materials and 
procedures. Naturally, identical procedures 
in all classes is not the aim, but in a large 
school where students change teachers every 
semester, some uniformity in background is 
essential. Such meetings also may be used to 
evaluate teaching devices, to discuss methods 
of teaching, to plan for individual differences, 
and to exchange ideas on supplementary 
teaching aids. 

Meetings for all teachers in the depart- 
ment are neces.ary, too, to keep everyone in 
touch with the total program in business 
education. Furthermore, much is gained in 
discussing problems of individual students 
in so far as vocational preparation, person- 
ality, and placement are concerned. Discus- 
sions of new equipment, new methods, and 
the programs of business teachers’ confer- 
ferences will serve well in the in-service 
training of staff members. The staff is 
interested in knowing what opportunities 
business offers to the beginner and the kind 
of preparation in business skills that is 
necessary. These and other questions may 
be answered by business people who are 
invited to come to the school for conferences 
and discussions with the business education 
staff. 

Teachers in the business education field 
have a responsibility indeed. Keeping in 
touch with improved methods of teaching, 
keeping informed on business procedures 
and equipment, and then correlating these 
two essentials in training students for initial 
jobs is no small assignment. Yet, an efficient 
vocational business education program de- 
mands this obligation. The department head 
has an important part to play in carrying out 
this responsibility of business education. 

The department has something to contrib- 
ute to business also. If there were time, 
businessmen could be invited to visit the 
school, observe classroom instruction, inspect 
the equipment, talk individually with the 
teachers, and perhaps with some of the 
students. Such a plan would be a definite 
step toward closer coordination of training 
and work. 

Keeping up to date is essential in the 
business education department. Magazine 
articles and publications relevant to the 
teacher’s work, conferences, workshops, 
supplementary materials, visual aids, and 








equipment should be called to the attention 
of teachers from time to time. The depart- 
ment head should take the initiative in this 
responsibility. 

From time to time, business courses should 
be evaluated in the light of business needs, 
improvement of instruction, ability level 
of students enrolled, equipment, and op- 
portunities in business for high school 
graduates. Such an evaluation will demand 
the time of the department head and other 
teachers in the department. 

The responsibility of the department head 
touches students, business teachers, and the 
entire instructional program of the school as 
well as the business offices and stores of the 
community. The business department pro- 
gram is concerned not only with vocational 
training for those interested in business 
occupations but with general business infor- 
mation and understanding for everyone. The 
business curriculum and those it serves is 
just one phase of the whole educational 
program. However, it is an important part 
since it is so closely related to business oc- 
cupations, to economic intelligence, and to 
an effective public relations program. 

There are many things to do if there were 
time. Other opportunities in addition to 
those discussed present themselves to the 
department head to develop a functional 
program in business education. With the 
increasing enrollments in the schools, the 
growing need for business information for 
intelligent citizenship, and the demand for 
better trained employees in office and store 
positions, there is need for evaluation and 
action to build a program that improves its 
service to individuals and to the business 
community. Simply thinking will not solve 
the problem. The major element in the 
solution is time. 








Work Experience and 
Community Relationship 


(Continued from page 61) 


groups could be rotated every few days so 
that all would have an opportunity to try 
each activity. This set-up could be modeled 
after a local big industry, which had first 
been visited and their system of keeping 
accounts analyzed. 

sUMMARY. There are many ways by which 
the community can be brought into the 
bookkeeping class. It is true that each 
community is different and that the book- 
keeping program must be a flexible one. 
Some basic bookkeeping textbook must be 
taught, but I feel that after the student has 
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mastered a thorough knowledge and appreci- 
tion of the fundamental principles of book- 
keeping he should go out into the community 
and see what is actually being done in busi- 
ness and industry. The average businessman 
is willing to co-operate when he knows that 
the school is attempting to set up a program 
that will not only help the student but will 
also provide better workers in the business 
offices within the community. 

Today, we as business educators are facing 
a new problem — a new challenge as to how 
we can best utilize the resources of our com- 
munity in the teaching of our courses in 
bookkeeping. Let us all accept this new chal- 
lenge and see to what extent we can utilize 
our community resources. I feel that the 
basic fundamentals must be taught well, but 
that in addition the student should see and 
understand their relationship to what is 
being done in his own community. The 
community can well become a work lab- 
oratory to supplement the classroom in- 
struction. The degree to which you wish to 
use your community resources will depend 
entirely upon the teacher, the community, 
and the student group; but it must not be 
neglected. Often the smallest community 
is the richest in resources. 

It may not be possible to have a formal 
work-experience program, but we should not 
fail to consider the excursion, outside 
speakers from the community, the student’s 
own experiences, service projects, visual aids, 
and graduate workshops in planning our 
bookkeeping course for the coming year. 








Grade Pupils Become 
Proficient Typists 


(Continued from page 57) 


The indication that normal groups of 
pupils from the fourth grade on can in forty 
lessons achieve a typing rate which ap- 
proximates the handwriting rate achieved in 
three or more years of practice is of con- 
siderable educational significance. 

During the 1953-54 school year, the 
project was sponsored by the University of 
North Dakota College of Education and the 
Graduate Division. Gamma Epsilon Chap- 
ter of Pi Omega Pi continued to sponsor the 
project during 1954-55. 





FOR A LIST OF CONVENTIONS 
AND CONFERENCES FOR FALL 
AND WINTER, 1955, SEE PAGE 84. 
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BUSINESS 
FILING 


By Bassett and Agnew 


Realistic . . . Flexible . . . Economical 


BUSINESS FILING set a new popular pattern for the teaching of 
filing. The new second edition continues the same practical 
presentation with improvements in organization and format. Rules 
have been simplified and examples are improved and clearly 
outlined. Appropriate coverage is given to the four basic filing 
systems: alphabetic, numeric, subject, and geographic. There is 
also a treatment of specialized types of indexing and filing systems 
without undue emphasis being given to any system made by a 
particular manufacturer. 


FILING OFFICE PRACTICE contains the boxes, guides, folders, 
cards, correspondence, cross reference sheets, and other materials 
for the student to use in getting practical experience in filing. 
Instructions for each job are included in the set. 


BUSINESS FILING, Second 
Edition, can be used for a 
twenty-, thirty-, or forty-period 
course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Doctorates Awarded by NYU 


Dr. Paul S. Lomax, Department of Busi- 
ness Education, School of Education, New 
York University, New York City, has 
announced the granting of the following 
degrees during the school year 1954-55. All 
of these degrees were awarded to graduates 
specializing in business education: 

Mrs. Marie C. Vilhauer, Central College, 
Fayette, Missourf; thesis title: “A Study of 
Doctoral Teacher-Education as It Relates 
to the School Experiences of Men and 
Women Graduates Who Earned Doctorates 
in the School of Education of New York 
University During the Period 1935-1943.” 

Cloyd P. Armbrister, Concord College, 
Athens, West Virginia; thesis title: “A Study 
of Business Teacher Education in the West 
Virginia Colleges for White Students with 
Particular Emphasis on Concord College.” 

Alvin C. Beckett, Monmouth Junior 
College, Long Branch, New Jersey; thesis 
title: “Essential Accounting for Laymen.” 

Mrs. Mary B. Canfield, University of 
Toledo, Toledo, Ohio; thesis title: “A Hand- 
book for the Beginning Business Teacher.” 

Richard S. Dale, Highlands University, 
Las Vegas, New Mexico; thesis title: 
“Development of a Handbook in Group 
Dynamics Techniques for College Teachers 
of Certain Business Subjects.” 

Robert L. Ferguson, Western Illinois 
State College, Macomb, Illinois; thesis title: 
“The Development of a Guide in Textbook 
Form for Improving the Skill of Prospective 
Typewriting Teachers in Ten Essential 
Areas.” 

Gilbert Kahn, East Side High School, 
Newark, New Jersey; thesis title: “The 
Preparation of Instructicnal Materials for a 
Secondary-School Course in Stenograph 
Machine Shorthand.” 
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Mrs. Margaret O’Shea Kane, Hunter 
College, New York, New York; thesis title: 
“A Follow-up of Hunter College Secretarial 
Graduates as a Basis for Curriculum Im- 
provement.” 

Raymond W. Lansford, Central Missouri 
State College, Warrensburg, Missouri; thesis 
title: “An Evaluation of the Student- 
Teaching Program on the Secondary Level 
at Central Missouri State College.” 

Esby C. McGill, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas; thesis title: “A 
Study of Business Skills and Knowledges 
Used by Business and Nonbusiness People.”’ 

Earl G. Nicks, Underwood Corporation, 
New York City (formerly University of 
Denver); thesis title: ‘The Bookkeeping 
Activities of Nonbookkeepers.” 

Sister M. Saint Agnes Moran, Saint Paul 
High School, Scranton, Pennsylvania; thesis 
title: “A Study of Bookkeeping Employ- 
ment to Improve Bookkeeping Instructional 
Materials and Equipment.” 

Richard W. Willing, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey; thesis title: ““The Development and 
Construction of a Workbook in Business 


Law.” 
as * a 


Northeastern Ohio Meeting 


The meeting of the Northeastern Ohio 
Teachers Association will be held on Friday, 
October 21, at 12:00 p.m. in the Statler 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. Steve Zorich, Gar- 
field Heights High School, Garfield Heights, 
Ohio, will preside. Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, 
School of Business, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, will speak on 
“Teachers at Their Best.” 

Reservations may be had by writing to 
Miss Frances Rieser, Boardman High School, 
Youngstown 2, Ohio, by October 17. 
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TYPEWRITING inn, contr 


The sixth edition is already adopted in all states that have made recent adoptions, 
including Indiana (multiple), Alabama (basal), Mississippi (basal), Oklahoma 
(multiple), Oregon (multiple), North Carolina (basal), New Mexico (multiple), 
Idaho (cobasal), Florida (basal), Texas (multiple), Kansas (multiple), and Ten- 
nessee (multiple). 


PROVEN POPULARITY 


In the recent multiple adoptions in Kansas and Tennessee, where three other 
books were also listed, it was selected for basal use in more than 80 per cent of 
all schools in each state. In Texas it has been selected for use in 64 per cent of 
the schools from a multiple list which included three:other books. 


It is adopted for basal use in thousands of schools in states where there is no 
state adopted book including the senior high schools of Milwaukee, Syracuse, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, and many other cities. It is also on the 
approved list in many cities where it is used in the majority of the schools. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Election of Officers for C.B.E.A. 
Mid-West Unit 


Sister Mary Therese, O.S.F., Madonna 
High School, Aurora, Illinois, and former 
secretary of the Mid-West Unit, Catholic 
Business Education Association, has been 
elected the first woman president of the 
group. Sister Therese teaches at the Catholic 
University of America summer sessions in 
business education. She will preside over the 
largest unit of the Association for the next 
two years. 

Reverend Charles B. Aziere, O.S.B., 
St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas, 
was elected co-chairman and Sister M. 
Alexius, O.P., Cathedral High School, 
Omaha, Nebraska, was re-elected treasurer 
of the unit. Sister Helen Marie, P.B.V.M., 
St. Patrick’s High School, Waukon, Iowa, 
was elected secretary of the Association. 

Retiring chairman, Brother James Luke, 
F.S.C., St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minne- 
sota, joins the Executive Board as an ex- 
officio member. Sister Mary Immaculata, 
R.S.M., Mt. Mercy Junior College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and Sister Joseph Marie, 
C.S.J., Marymount College, Salina, Kansas, 
were re-elected Board members. Brother 
James McCaffrey, S.M., Chaminade College, 
Clayton, Missouri, was elected a new mem- 
ber of the Executive Board. All appoint- 
ments are for two years. 


Northwestern Michigan 
Conference 


On Saturday, November 5, the Third 
Annual Northwestern Michigan Business 
Education Conference will be held at Ferris 
Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan. The 
morning session will be divided into two 
groups — one group for “Office Practice in 
the Small High School” with Professor 
Mary E. Connelly of Boston University pre- 
siding; the second group will deal with 
“Effective Classroom Performance Through 
Tested Classroom Practices” with T. James 
Crawford of Indiana University as moder- 
ator. 

The afternoon session will consist of a 
talk by Roger Allen, noted columnist and 
humorist. 


Virginia Business Education 
Association Fall Meeting 


The fall meeting of the Virginia Business 
Education Association will be held in Rich- 
mond on October 28. The principal speaker 
will be Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, head of the 
Department of Business Education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. Dr. Eys- 
ter’s topic will be “Your Public Relations 
Responsibilities in Business Education.” 

The luncheon meeting will be held in 
honor of Arthur L. Walker, state supervisor 
of business education for Virginia, who has 
just completed his tenth year in that 
capacity. 

The executive board of the Virginia Busi- 
ness Education Association will meet on 
October 27 at 7:30 p.m. Dr. Kenneth 
Zimmer, director of the School of Business 
at the Richmond Professional Institute of 
the College of William and Mary, will pre- 
side at these meetings. 


Catholic Workshop in Chicago 


The Catholic Business Education Associa- 
tion sponsored a workshop in Chicago on 
August 25 to 27 with the theme, “Theology 
in Business and Business Education.” Co- 
directors were: Sister Mary Tarcisius, 
§.8.C.M., St. Patrick’s Central Catholic 
High School, Kankakee, Illinois, and Brother 
Joseph Konitzer, $.M., Don Bosco High 
School, Milwaukee. There were clinic 
sessions on bookkeeping, business law, office 
practice, typewriting, and shorthand with a 
separate problem clinic for college instructors 
in accounting, economics, and marketing. 

Fifteen prominent Catholic educators par- 
ticipated in the clinic sessions. Paul A. 
Carlson, Wisconsin State College, White- 
water, Wisconsin, appeared on the book- 
keeping program; Mary E. Connelly, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts, appeared 
on the office practice program; Charles E. 
Zoubek, Gregg Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, discussed shorthand and tran- 
scription; T. James Crawford, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana, appeared on 
the typewriting program; and Dr. Lawrence 
W. Ryan, DePaul University, Chicago, was 
the speaker on the law program. 





ALPHABETIC INDEXING — by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. It is suitable for a 
short course or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all the information needed for indexing, and 
ruled workbook paper and forms for the indexing problems. When these workbook pages have been removed, the instruc- 
tions and rules may be kept for reference. Thirty-two pages and cover. List price 36 cents. 
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Bulletin Boards Live 


(by Clarence A. Ohland 
Henry High School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota) 

Rough, brownish bulletin boards with un- 
related and often aging items— that’s a 
thing of the past in the bookkeeping room at 
Henry High School in Minneapolis. For 
several years now, the bulletin boards have 
been a student project rather than a teacher 
burden. They have been colorful and lively, 
and now spotlight a new problem or project 
every two weeks. They are of genuine 
interest to the students since each has his 
turn in helping prepare them and evaluating 
them. 

Here are some of the highlights of this 
much improved bulletin board plan: 

Material formerly used on the bulletin 
boards required close examination. They 
could be seen by only a few students at any 
one time, and necessarily away from their 
seats. Now sixteen topics are chosen for 
dramatic presentation each year. These 
must be presented in a size and arrangement 
which is easily seen and can be understood 
by each student without leaving his seat. 

At the beginning of the school year the 
following sixteen topics are presented to the 
class to be dramatized on the bulletin board 
during the year. The reasons for the choice 
of topics is presented and student discussion 
invited. This early presentation gives stu- 
dents ample time to choose a topic, to secure 
materials, and plan the display. The teacher 
also plans time for discussions related to 
each display during the year. 


Personality traits of a bookkeeper 
Proper work habits 

Fields of opportunity in bookkeeping 
Top jobs in bookkeeping 

Clerical jobs related to bookkeeping 
We work in a bank 

We work in a factory office 

We work in an insurance office 
Office ethics 

A day on the job 

Our credit system 

Telephone etiquette 

Proper grooming for office workers 
Earning promotions 

How to find a job 

How to apply for a job 


Students volunteer to work in pairs in 
preparing the displays. Teacher direction 
is occasionally needed in the pairing of 
students and in the selection of topics to 
insure most effective results. The pairs are 
then divided into four sections and each 
topic is worked on by a pair from each 
section. Strong competition exists between 
them in trying to prepare the best display 
on the same subject. Much of the necessary 
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preplanning and actual setting up of the 
display is willingly done outside class time. 
The completed displays are voted ribbons 
for first, second, and third ratings. The 
entire class votes on the awards, considering 
the following criteria: (1) Which display 
put across the lesson most effectively? 
(2) Which display can best be seen from any 
part of the room? (3) Which display is most 
attention-getting? 

The blue, red, and white ribbons awarded 
are affixed to the appropriate display and 
are translated into grades for credit purposes. 

Because the students choose their topics, 
carry on their own research, and plan the 
presentation of each bulletin board, each 
has had an important experience once during 
the year to work with others on a common 
project. Because the bulletin boards carry 
an important message that is seen many 
times before it is changed, it is hoped a 
worth-while learning experience will result. 








New York Typing Contest 


The date of the Fall Festival Typing 
Contest of Agricultural and Technical Insti- 
tute at Alfred University, Alfred, New York, 
will be Wednesday, November 2, 1955. This 
contest is open to present high school stu- 
dents of western New York who have had at 
least one semester of typing training. 


Pinkerton’s Anniversary 


This year The Pinkerton School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, celebrates its 25th 
anniversary. The school was established in 


1930 by Mrs. Josephine Pinkerton. Since 
1949 the school has been under the manage- 
ment of Alberta E. Bauman as managing 
director. 





TYPEWRITING STYLE MANUAL 


A 45-page, printed, paper-bound booklet 
containing a summary of all the rules of punc- 
tuation, spacing, style, tabulation, special 
characters, addresses, salutations, and other 
mechanical features of writing. It correlates 
with 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, 
Sixth Edition, and may be used in type- 
writing, office practice or English classes. 
Price 10 cents, postpaid. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Lessenberry Feted at Hawaiian Dinner 


On April 29, Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, was given a testimonial dinner at 
the Queen’s Surf in Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Administrators and business educators of 





the Department of Public Instruction, 
private and parochial schools and business 
colleges attended the occasion. To conclude 
the evening, Dr. Lessenberry gave a talk 
entitled, ““Teachers of Today.” 








From left to right, head table: Joseph Dostal, pias’ Wahiawa Elementary School; Philip Atkinson, University 


of Hawaii; Mrs. Nina C. Lane, director, Business 


ucation Service, Department of Public Instruction; Dr. D. D. 


Lessenberry; William H. Coulter, deputy Se yee meg Vocational Division, Department of Public Instruction; 


Walton Gordon, principal, Farrington Hig 


School; Harriet Nakamoto, assistant director, Business Education 


Service, Department of Public Instruction; Dr. Claude Ewing, University of Hawaii. 








Meeting for South Carolina 


Business Education Association 


The South Carolina Business Education 
Association, under the guidance of Mrs. Mar- 
garet P. Holliday, Conway, president; 
Mrs. Marguerite Hendrix, Taylors, vice- 
president; and Jacqueline Douglas, Darling- 
ton, secretary-treasurer, will hold its seventh 
annual fall convention at Winthrop College 
in Rock Hill on Saturday, October 29, 1955. 

Clarina Cornwell, local chairman of ar- 
rangements, has announced that the annual 
Executive Board dinner and business meet- 
ing will be held in Joynes Hall on Friday 


evening, October 28. The Executive Board, 
in addition to the three executive officers, is 
comprised of the following: Eleanor Patrick, 
Chester; Mrs. Jewelle Hollis, Columbia; 
Mrs. Dorothy Van Patten, Columbia; 
Clarina Cornwell, Winthrop College; Kitty 
Steinhart, Georgetown; Anita McClimon, 
Coker College; and Mrs. Elizabeth Hol- 
combe, Columbia. 

Registration time is 10:00 a.m. and pro- 
gram time is 10:30 a.m., October 29, Johnson 
Hall, Winthrop College. 








Fairbank Awarded Doctorate 


Roswell E. Fairbank, associate professor 
of education, supervisor of student teaching, 
and head of the Department of Business 
Education, Milne High School, New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany, New 
York, has been awarded an Ed.D. degree 
with a major in business education from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Dr. Fairbank obtained his B.S. degree 
from New York State College for Teachers 
and his M.S. degree from the same institu- 
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tion. From 1940 to 1946 he taught in the 
high schools of New York State. He then 
went to New York State College for Teachers 
as director of teacher placement and was 
immediately appointed im charge of student 
teaching and head of the Department of 
Business Education in Milne High School. 

Dr. Fairbank also spent two summers as a 
Regents Examiner in business subjects for 
the New York State Education Department 
and has had one year of business experience. 
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QUALITY 


No effort or expense has been spared 
in the preparation of the manuscript 
and production of this beautiful new 
book. Color is used generously and 
consistently throughout the entire 
book. There is an average of more 
than one illustration per page. It is 
in tune with the best business prac- 
tices and with the best teaching 
practices, 


COST 


Compare the quality and the cost. 
Compare the wide selection of op- 
tional materials providing a maxi- 
mum freedom of selection. Compare 
the realistic practice sets and the 
beautiful workbooks and their cost. 
20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING offers you 


more for your money. 


RESULTS 


What we say does not make a good 
textbook. Only the rugged test of 
the classroom will determine how 
good a book is. 20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING is used in more schools than all 
competing books combined because 
it gives teachers the results they 
expect. It is still increasing in 
popularity. 





SERVICE 


Compare the many services in- 
cluding the free tésts, the complete 
keys of solutions, the comprehensive 
teacher’s manual, the certificates, 
the honor roll, the award pins, the 
final examination, and the outstand- 
ing service of the publisher and the 
field representatives. 
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EASY TO TEACH — EASY TO LEAR 


Careful attention is given to the proper 
gradual introduction of new vocabulary, thé 
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A SELECTION OF PRACTICE SETS 

Teachers constantly praise the wide variety of practice sets 
available with the twentieth edition. Bookkeeping becomes a 
real experience when a practice set is used. Actual business 
and accounting procedures are followed in each of the practice 
sets. 

PRACTICE SETS — (First Year) 
Hunter Wholesale Grocery Set — business papers and 
blanks (After Chapter 16) 


Hunter Wholesale Grocery Set — blanks only 
(After Chapter 16) 


Davis Retail Hardware Set — business papers and blanks 
(After Chapter 23) 


Davis Retail Hardware Set — narrative and blanks 
(After Chapter 23) 


Patton & Bond Wholesale Leather Goods Set — business 
papers and blanks (After Chapter 27 or 28) 


Patton & Bond Wholesale Leather Goods Set — blanks 
only (After Chapter 28) 


Family Set — narrative and blanks (After Chapter 29) 


Professional Projects — narrative and blanks 
(After Chapter 31) 


Farm Set — narrative and blanks (After Chapter 32) 


PRACTICE SETS — (Advanced) 

Sloan, Smith, & Stoddard Set — Retail Paint & Painter's 
Supplies Business — business papers and blanks 
(After Chapter 9) 

Sloan, Smith, & Stoddard Set — Retail Paint & Painter's 
Supplies Business — blanks only (After Chapter 9) 
Ace Auto Supplies Co., Inc. Set — Automobile Parts & 
Accessories Business — business papers and blanks 

(After Chapter 17) 

Ace Auto Supplies Co., Inc. Set — Automobile Parts & 

Accessories Business — blanks only (After Chapter 17) 


Manufacturing Company Practice Set — narrative and 
blanks (After Chapter 23) 





TRAINING FOR 
INITIAL JOB 


COMPETENCE 


The skill pattern includes related 
transcription problems. 


® Punctuation 

® Capitalization 

® Spelling 

® Word usage 

® Proofreading 

® Handling carbons 
® Use of dictionary 
® Erasing 


© Addressing envelopes 
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SHORTHAND 
TRANSCRIPTION 
STUDIES 


Second Edition 





By Whitmore and Wanous 


SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES is 
designed to bridge the gap between the 
shorthand classroom and the office. It pro- 
vides training in the art and science of turning 
out a mailable transcript on a realistic pro- 
duction basis. A seven-step transcription 
skill development program leads the student 
from the simple job to the most complex 
office situation. 


The primary purpose of SHORTHAND 
TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES is to build a 
marketable transcription skill. It was there- 
fore designed to be used in many different 
classroom situations. The teachers’ manual 
provides suggestions for using the book on a 
one-semester or a year basis. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Thirteenth Annual Convention 


National Association and Council 
of Business Schools 


LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 


November 2-5, 1955 


PROGRAM 


Wednesday, November 2 


10:00 a.M.-5:00 P.M 
Meeting of Board of Directors, Including Luncheon 


FIRST BUSINESS SESSION 
Wednesday Evening, November 2 


8:00 P.m.—10:30 P.M. 
Call to Order: President Harold B. Post, chairman 
Invocation: James K. Kincaid 
The President Speaks: Harold B. Post 
Reports: 
A. M. Luther, vice-president and chairman, 
Progress and Public Information Committee 
Elgie Purvis, chairman, Research and Educational 
Standards Committee 
A. L. Fisher, chairman, Business Ethics Committee 
Hugh T. Barnes, treasurer and chairman, Finance 
Committee 
John G. Roof, chairman, Membership Committee 
Jay W. Miller, chairman, Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools 


SECOND BUSINESS SESSION 
Thursday, November 3 


9:00 a.m.—12:00 Noon 
Call to Order: President Harold B. Post, chairman 
Reports: 
H. D. Hopkins, executive secretary 
Bernard H. Ehrlich, Legal Counsel 
John G. Leach, chairman, Legislation Committee 
New Business 
12:00 Noon-1:30 p.m. 
Luncheon Meeting 
Chairman, W. L. Strawn 


“Nitrate for the Soul’ — C. D. Rohlffs 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, November 3 


2:00 p.M.—5:00 P.M. 

L. R. Stone, chairman 

“‘What’s Ahead for the Next Ten Years for Manage- 
ment?” 

Panel Discussion and Audience Participation — 
Robert W. Sneden, chairman 

“‘What’s Ahead for the Next Ten Years for Teachers?” 

Panel Discussion and Audience Participation — 
C. L. Husson, chairman 
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Thursday Evening, November 3 


5:00 p.m.—10:00 P.M. 
Allied Members’ Night 


Friday, November 4 


8:45 a.M.—10:00 a.m. 
State and Regional Association Breakfast 
I. W. Stevens, chairman 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Friday, November 4 


10:00 a.m.—12:30 P.M. 
*‘What Sort of Schools Will Satisfy Us in Ten Years?” 
Buzz Session — John T. Vetter, chairman 

12:30 p.m.—2:30 P.M. 
Junior College Division — H. E. Leffel, chairman 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


Friday, November 4 


2:30 p.M.—5:00 P.M. 
V. G. Musselman, chairman 
Address — Rice Kello 
“What Place Will Organization Play in the Next Ten 
Years?” 
Panel Discussion and Audience Participation — 


H. D. Hopkins, chairman 


ANNUAL BANQUET 


Friday, November 4 


7:00 p.m.—10:00 P.M. 
Toastmaster: Harold B. Post 
Invocation: C. C. Steed 
In Memoriam: J. K, Kincaid 
Presentation of Awards: Hugh T. Barnes 
Address: Speaker to be announced 
Installation of Officers 


Saturday, November 5 


9:00 a.m.—12:00 Noon 
Meeting of New Board of Directors 
ACBS Workshop, with John Humphreys presiding 
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So You Want to Sell Business 


Education! 
(Submitted by Donald Gargiul 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York) 

What your business department does, has 
interest. It is important enough for the 
school newspaper, the community news- 
paper, and for radio and TV. You don’t 
have to be a publicity wizard or have had 
journalism experience to develop an effective 
public relations program. All that you need 
are interest and enthusiasm. 

Editors of local newspapers like news — 
news with NAMES. Names make news! 
The business department must create the 
news by a dynamic program of ever- 
changing interest. You, then, must report 
that news. 

Examples of news that would be interest- 
ing include: regional conferences, services to 
the community, social events, elections, 
guests, awards, announcements, sponsored 
programs, meeting notices, open house day, 
Education-Business Day. 

Now, here are ten guides on how to do it: 


(1) Nothing is as perishable as news. Get 
the news out fast. . If your neighbors have 
heard it, it isn’t news. 


(2) Remember the five W’s — who, what, 
when, where, why, and then add an H — 
how. 


(3) Be accurate. Always check. Don’t 
guess. The news must be correct the first 
time. Your editor cannot risk possible libel 
actions. 


(4) Check with the editor on what type of 
story he wishes — some want a full story, 
others want only data. Do it his way. 


(5) Type releases on one side of the paper 
only. Always double space your copy. Keep 
it short! 


(6) Leave the top half blank on the first 
page — start halfway down. The space will 
be used for editor’s notes, headlines, etc. 


(7) Always send originals. Carbon copies 
are not well thought of by the fourth estate. 


(8) This form is usually acceptable for 
use as a press release heading: 
From: 


Business Education Department 
Typical School 
Yourtown, New York 

John A. Doe 

News Chairman 

LOcust 2345 


For Release Upon Receipt 


(9) “Action” photographs may be used 
to gain interest. 


(10) Work closely with the area press. 
Keep them informed of your activities. 
Their job is publishing news. Your job is 
reporting it. 

Remember that the editor is running a 
business. He may not be able to use your 
story. If he does, thank him. The cheapest 
public relations device ever invented is 
“thanks.” If he doesn’t use your material, 
don’t moan and groan, but continue to feed 
him worth-while news. And, above all else, 
be sure to spell his name correctly! 


Dean Puckett, New Vice- 
President of Federal Reserve 
Bank 


Dr. Cecil Puckett, dean 
of the University of Den- 
ver College of Business 
Administration, has re- 
signed to become vice- 
president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City, Tenth District, it 
was announced by Dr. 
Chester M. Alter, chan- 
cellor of the University 
of Denver. 

The widely known 
Denver educator will be 
in charge of the Denver 
Branch of the Federal 
Reserve Bank effective 
July 1. 

Dean Puckett was appointed a director of 
the Denver Branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City in 1950, one of the few 
educators of the nation to be so honored. 
He was appointed deputy chairman of the 
home office board in Kansas City in 1952, 
a post he will resign in assuming the vice- 
presidency of that bank. 

A native of Coalmont, Indiana, Dr. Puck- 
ett graduated from Indiana State in 1925, 
received his Master of Science degree from 
Indiana University in 1932 and the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree from the University of 
Colorado in 1943. 

Prior to joining the faculty of Denver 
University in 1937, Dr. Puckett taught in 
the high schools of Indiana and was chair- 
man of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion, Burris Laboratory School, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 





C. Puckett 
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Oklahoma Business Teachers 
Meet 


The Oklahoma Business Teachers Section 
of the Oklahoma Education Association will 
hold its annual meeting on October 28 in 
Oklahoma City. The first session will open 
at 10:00 a.m. at the Webster Junior High 
School with Vice-President Della A. Mize, 
Capitol Hill Senior High School, Oklahoma 
City, presiding. A typewriting demonstra- 
tion and discussion will be presented by 
Dr. John L. Rowe, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks. 

President Lloyd L. Garrison, associate 
professor of business education at Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Stillwater, will preside at 
the luncheon which will be held at the Okla- 
homa Club at 12:15. The principal speaker 
is Dr. Rowe who will discuss the topic of 
“Retrospect and Prospect in Business Edu- 
cation.”” A business meeting will follow the 
luncheon, at which time a proposed new 
constitution will be voted on. 


New Appointment for Dr. Cutler 


Dr. Theodore H. Cutler has been ap- 
pointed dean of the University of Denver 
College of Business Administration it was 
announced by Chancellor Chester M. Alter. 
A member of the faculty of the Business 
School since 1934, Dean Cutler replaces Cecil 
Puckett, who became vice-president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City on 
July 1. 

Dr. Cutler received his Bachelor’s degree 
from Drake University, and did graduate 
work at Harvard and Colorado Universities. 
Since 1949, he has been professor of in- 
dustrial psychology and management and 
chairman of the Division of Production and 
General Management at the University of 


Denver. 
. i a 


Indiana Conference 


The 32nd annual Indiana Business Edu- 
cation Conference will be held in the Prac- 
tical Arts Building of Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, on November 18 
and 19. The theme of the conference will be 
‘Fundamental Processes in Business Educa- 
tion.” 

Dr. Lewis R. Toll, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois, and T. James 
Crawford, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana, will serve as principal speakers. 
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Doctorate for Maxwell 





The degree of Doctor 
of Education was con- 
ferred on Lyle Maxwell 
at the University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, in August. 
The title of Dr. Max- 
well’s dissertation is 
“Business Education in 
the Public Secondary 
Schools in the State of 
Michigan.” 

Dr. Maxwell holds a 
B.E.D. degree from Illi- 
nois State Normal Uni- 
versity and an M.CSS. 
degree from Indiana Uni- 
versity. He is prominent a 
in the National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion, United Business Education Association, 
National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions, Michigan Business 
Education Association, Alpha Kappa Psi, 
and National Secretaries Association. 

At present Dr. Maxwell is chairman of the 
Department of Business Education at Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing. 











Danskin Awarded Doctorate 


On August 7, Donald R. Danskin was 
granted his Doctor of Education degree from 
the University of Oklahoma. The title of 
Dr. Danskin’s dissertation is “Business 
Education in Church-Related Liberal Arts 
Colleges.” 

Dr. Danskin holds a Bachelor’s degree 
from Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Kearney, and a Master’s degree from the 
University of Nebraska. He is currently 
registrar and chairman of the Department 
of Business Education at Bethany-Nazarene 
College, Bethany, Oklahoma. 





STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE 
MANUAL 


The STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MAN- 
UAL is a 154-page, paper-bound book, covering such 
topics as care of the mail, style letters, capitalization, 
care of the typewriter, abbreviations, punctuation, and 
many other references that are valuable in the class- 
room and valuable as a permanent reference for all 
office workers. It is bound in paper to make it available 
at a price reasonable enough for every student to have 
one. List price, 80 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 














Some Suggested Exhibits 
For Parents’ Night 


(Submitted by Dortha M. Quackenbush 
Henderson Central High School 
Henderson, New York) 


In our school the business teacher is also 
the school publication advisor. For Parents’ 
Night the staff of the school paper arranged 
a bulletin board display to show how they 
produce the Henderson Central School Round- 
up. 

Across the top of the bulletin board, two- 
inch letters in blue on a white background 
(the school colors) carried the caption “Our 
School Newspaper.” Nine steps were 
arranged under this heading, each having a 
label in one-inch letters “Step 1,” “Step 2,”’ 
etc. These labels were connected by red 
string, tracing the steps from one through 
nine. Headings under each “Step” label 
were done in caps on the typewriter. 

Step 1 was entitled “A Staff is elected,” 
and underneath names and offices of the 
staff were listed. 

Step 2 was “Selecting a name for the school 
publication.” Information given here was 
that for the first time the entire student 
body voted on a list of names submitted by 
the junior class (who have been formerly in 
full charge of this activity). Their choice, 
“H. C. S. Roundup,” was written in 14-inch 
caps. 

Step 3: “Student Council voted to pay 
our membership in the Empire State School 
Press Association.” The seal of this Associa- 
tion was displayed. 

Step 4: “Gathering the news.” Actual 
handwritten sheets of news items and 
features as originally written by staff mem- 
bers were stapled in fan shape and fastened 
beneath Step 4. 

Step 5: “Typing rough drafts.” Here 
sheets as first typed were displayed as in 
Step 4. 

Step 6: “Proofreading and _ justifying 
right margin.” Sheets showing corrections 
and with right margin in straight line 
(2-column) were hung beneath Step 6. 

Step 7: “Cutting stencils.” A stencil from 
the last issue, with ink carefully cleaned off, 
was fastened to the board with a light paper 
backing. 


Step 8: ““Mimeographing.” Pictures of a 
Mimeograph and three small illustrations 
demonstrating proper use were glued to a 
white background and posted here together 
with one mimeographed page from the last 
issue of the paper. 

Step 9: “Pages are assembled and 
stapled.” Beneath this step was a list of all 
students who assisted in the final stage of 
putting the paper together. Their names 
were displayed especially to give them credit 
and thanks for their work, since many work- 
ing on this final job did not appear as 
staff members when the paper came out. 

Exhibit prepared by the Introduction to 
Business Class. At this time of year the 
class is studying property insurance, which 
includes a unit on automobile insurance. 
Students prepared a blackboard exhibit 
entitled “Introduction to Business; In- 
surance Unit — Causes of Automobile 
Accidents.”” These headings were done in 
red 2-inch letters on white strips and 
fastened above the board. 

Students drew eight cartoons on three 
blackboard squares illustrating common 
causes of accidents. Cartoons were straight- 
line drawings in white and yellow chalk with 
red arrows indicating dangerous practices. 
Cars were outlined in yellow and a match- 
stick pedestrian in yellow chalk. 


Cartoon 1: Crossing railroad tracks with- 
out slowing down or looking. 


Driving on the wrong side of 
the road. 


Cartoon 3: Passing on a hill. 

Cartoon 4: Parking in front of a fire 
house. 

Cartoon 5: Double parking. 

Cartoon 6: Jaywalking diagonally across 
an intersection. 


Cartoon 7: Turning left, cutting in front 
of car entering intersection 
from the left (no traffic lights). 


Cartoon 8: Weaving in and out of traffic. 


Cartoon 2: 





Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 





CAREERS IN BUSINESS 


A wall chart, 18” x 24”, featuring the beginning jobs, fields of opportunity, and top jobs in various 
classifications, is available without charge to any business teacher, administrator, or counselor. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco 3 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dallas 2 
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Doctorate for Charlotte Tuthill 


The Doctor of Educa- 
tion degree was granted 
in August by the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boul- 
der, to Charlotte Tuthill. 
The title of her thesis is 
“The Status of Business 
Education Methods 
Courses in Selected Col- 
leges and Universities in 
the United States — 
1955.” 

Dr. Tuthill received 
her undergraduate de- 
gree from Southern Illi- 
nois University at Car- 
bondale. She holds a 
Master’s degree from the University of 
Colorado. She has taught in the High 
School at Flora, Illinois; in the High School 
and Junior High School in Boulder, Colo- 
rado; and in the University of Colorado 
where she served as a supervisor of student 
teachers and instructor in the School of 
Business and in the College of Education. 

Dr. Tuthill is now serving as assistant pro- 
fessor of education at Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. 





Dr. Tuthill 


Kansas Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Kansas Busi- 
ness Teachers Association will be held at 
Wichita on Friday, November 5, with O. O. 
Barnett, vice-president, presiding. 

Jim Muckenthaler, Kansas President of 
the Future Business Leaders of America, and 
national F.B.L.A. vice-president of the 
Mountain-Plains Region, will speak on the 
organization and promotion of F.B.L.A. in 
Kansas and the Mountain-Plains Region. 
F.B.L.A. displays will be set up by the 
Kansas chapters. 

A report of the Committee on Business 
Offerings in Small and Large High Schools 
of Kansas will be given by Agnes Chapman 
of Wichita. Dr. E. C. McGill, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, president of 
U.B.E.A., will speak. 

Dr. S. J. Wanous, chairman, Business 
Education Department, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, will speak on the topic, 
“Teaching Human Relations to Prospective 
Office Workers.” 

Local arrangements and display space for 
the convention will be headed by Nora 
Stosz, Wichita North High School. 
Mrs. Frances Brooks, Wichita North High 
School, will act as chairman of registration. 





6 Elementary Projects 








PROJECTS IN 
CLERICAL TRAINING 


By Goodfellow, Kahn 











PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING consists of a series of six comprehensive projects pertaining 
to six different types of businesses. The student is required to keep the records and complete all 
the clerical work involved in each of these businesses. The projects do not require any knowledge 
of double-entry bookkeeping. 


PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING can be used in many ways in your school if you want to 
prepare students for jobs that are now available in clerical occupations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Reconciliation Is Easy 


via Dramatization! 


(Submitted by Marietta Cain 
Anderson Senior High School 
Anderson, Indiana) 


“Class, you are now, each one of you, 
working as a bookkeeper for Greathouse, 
Inc., and have just received your first pay 
check. What do you plan to do with it?” 

Some wanted to sign it immediately, 
others wanted to cash it at a store; but 
finally they decided it would be safer and 
wiser to bring it to my desk (the bank) and 
deposit most of it, thus starting a banking 
account. 

“Betty should not be signing her check 
until she gets to the bank,” called Mary. 
There followed a discussion on why this was 
not a wise thing to do. 

When the first person came to the bank, 
I pretended to be the teller and gave him a 
signature card which he filled out (the others 
filled theirs out at their desks); then he filled 
out the deposit slip and I presented him with 
a pass book (cut paper stapled together with 
colored back and with proper notation of 
deposit inside), and a check book. 

The class then passed up their signature 
cards, deposit slips, and signed checks and 


received in return a pass book and check 
book (several checks with stubs stapled to- 
gether), on which they recorded their deposit 
on the first check stub. 

After the pretense that a few days had 
elapsed, we decided to spend some of the 
money we had in the bank. The girls wanted 
clothes! They wrote out a check for $5.00 
for a blouse; the boys, a shirt at the Vanity 
Store, and took their checks to Mrs. Vanity 
(corner bookcase). Likewise, three other 
checks were written in favor of other stores. 
Then, we decided to get our pass book 
balanced. 

“But it isn’t the same as I have,” said 
Bob, “and I know I added and subtracted 
correctly. Miss Cain, you made a mistake.” 

“You made another mistake, Miss Cain,” 
interposed Sheila. ““You did not give me the 
check I wrote to Mrs. Vanity.” 

Hence followed reconciliation on the back 
of the last check stub and we concluded the 
project with understanding — and that was 
the goal we had hoped to achieve! 








Read Granted Doctorate 


On June 5, James Ralph Read was granted 
the degree of Doctor of Education by the 
University of Oklahoma. The title of 
Dr. Read’s dissertation is “Circumstances 
Surrounding the Employment of Beginning 
‘Office Workers in Oklahoma City.” 

Dr. Read holds a Bachelor’s degree from 
Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, and 
his Master’s degree from the University of 
Oklahoma. At present, Dr. Read is assistant 
professor in the Department of Business 
Education, Central State College, Edmond. 

Dr. Read is an active member of Delta Pi 
Epsilon. 


Catholic Typing Tests 


The Catholic Business Education Associa- 
tion Typing Tests for the present school 
year 1955-56 can be obtained by sending 
your order to Sister Joseph Marie, C.S.J., 
Marymount College, Salina, Kansas. The 
theme for the test this year will be “The 
Natural Virtues and the Young Worker.”’ 

The records of the past year reveal that 
the C.B.E.A. typing tests were used in 
45 out of 48 states as well as in Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Canada, Nova Scotia, Mexico 
City, and Callao, Peru. The tests were used 
by high schools, colleges, industrial schools, 
and religious houses of studies. 
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New 1955 — METHODS OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 

by Lewis D. Boynton 
METHODS OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING is a comprehensive book covering the status, the 
curriculum, psychology of learning, objectives, planning, materials, resources, equipment, trends, 
and specific teaching procedures. It contains an appendix with topics for student projects, general 
methods of teaching, and a study to determine course content. 

Single copy price $3.00 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 

Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Mrs. Fenton, Iowa Mother 
of 1955 


Mrs. Everett O. Fenton of Des Moines has 
been named “1955 Iowa Mother of the Year” 
by the Iowa Association of the American 
Mothers Committee, Inc. In announcing 
the award, Mrs. Charles Robbins, state 
chairman, of Linn Grove, said that Mrs. Fen- 
ton was selected not only because she is an 
outstanding mother, as is reflected by her 
family, but also for her years of leadership 
among girls and women. 

Mrs. Fenton, the former Elsie Katz of 
Dubuque, was married July 2, 1925, to 
Everett O. Fenton, founder and president 
of the American Institute of Business in 
Des Moines. ‘Their four children are: 
Mrs. Frank E. (Marilyn) Munson, Wichita, 
Kansas; Ronald, Keith, and Janice, all of 
Des Moines; and one grandchild, Karen 
Diane Munson. 

Although Mrs. Fenton has held high office 
in several national organizations, she credits 
her wide range of activities to the enthusiasm 
and cooperation of her family whose needs 
and interests have always taken precedence 
in her busy life. 

A graduate of the State University of 
Iowa, Mrs. Fenton was a high school teacher 
and principal for five years. Later she 
became a teacher at the American Institute 
of Business and has served the school as 
secretary for many years. In 1925 Mrs. Fen- 
ton founded Alpha Iota, international 
honorary business sorority, and is grand 
president and editor of the sorority publica- 
tion. 

Last July, Mrs. Fenton completed her 
two-year term as president of the American 
Federation of Soroptimist Clubs, largest 
classified service club for executive and pro- 
fessional women, with 600 clubs in the 
United States, Canada, Brazil, Cuba, and 
Mexico. 

In 1953 Mrs. Fenton was a member of the 
National Awards Jury for Freedoms Founda- 
tion at Valley Forge and also a member of 
the National Carol Lane Awards Jury for 
the National Safety Council. 

She is on the National Board of Women 
Leaders of the Woman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania and last year served as a 
member of the Women’s Advisory Com- 
mittee for the White House Conference on 
Highway Safety. She has taken an active 
part in the national meetings of National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis since 


Miss White Retires, 
Stays Active 


At the close of the school year in the spring 
of 1955, Miss Edith E. White, supervisor of 
business education of the Tulsa Public 
Schools, retired from her position after 
many years of service in teaching and super- 
visory work in the Tulsa Schools. Miss 
White began teaching in Central High 
School, Tulsa, in 1913 and was the first 
business teacher on the staff. She has been 
supervisor since 1929. She graduated from 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
and has done graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas and Denver University. 

Miss White will continue her usefulness in 
Oklahoma. She has been appointed to the 
staff of the Secretarial Administration De- 
partment, University of Tulsa, where she 
will teach shorthand, typewriting, and 
methods of business education. Leone 
Orner, department head, has been granted 
a leave of absence to complete work on her 
doctorate at Oklahoma A. and M. College. 


New Adjustable Chair 


Teachers and school administrators who 
are looking for adjustable chairs for type- 
writing and other business classes will be 
interested in the new chair that can be 
adjusted in seat level height from 15” to 19”. 
It is adjustable through a screw on the 
bottom of the seat. The chair is produced 
by Interstate Adjusteze Corporation, 805 
East Center Street, Anaheim, California. 
The photograph below shows the chair at 
its lowest level and its highest level. 



























E.B.T.A. News 


President Harold E. Cowan, Dedham High 
School, Dedham, Massachusetts, has an- 
nounced that a meeting of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association Executive 
Board will be held at the Ambassador Hotel, 
Atlantic City, on October 21 and 22, at 
which time more detailed program plans will 
be made for the 1956 convention. Dr. D. D. 
Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, has 
agreed to be the keynote speaker at the con- 
vention on March 29-31. 

Committee chairman appointments are as 
follows: cochairman of exhibits, Arthur H. 
Rubin, Patrick Henry Junior High School, 
New York City; program director, Emma 
Audesirk, Northern Valley Regional High 
School, Demarest, New Jersey; associate 
program director, Gladys K. Worth, Scott 
Senior High School, Coatesville, Pennsyl- 
vania; membership chairman, LeRoy Bren- 
del, Beverly High School, Beverly, Massa- 
chusetts; associate membership chairman, 
Raymond Brecker, South Park High School, 
Buffalo, New York; general chairman of 
local committees, Thomas A. Sullivan, 
Atlantic City High School, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey; assistant to Mr. Sullivan, 
Edward Hippensteel, Atlantic City High 
School. Walter Brower, Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey, has accepted chair- 
manship of the committee to arrange the 
Saturday morning convention program. 

The Association hopes that friends of the 
E.B.T.A. will plan to enjoy this long week 
end in Atlantic City on March 29-31. 


Lansing NOMA Elects 


Business Teacher 


Mary Greenfield, coordinator of the co- 
operative business training for the Lansing, 
Michigan, Board of Education, was re- 
elected for a three-year term to the board of 
directors of the Lansing chapter of the 
National Office Management Association on 
April 7, 1955. When the new board met that 
same evening, they unanimously elected her 
president for the year 1955-56. 

As first vice-president during 1954-55, she 
was responsible for coordinating the efforts 
of the following committees: membership, 
programs, and education. 

Miss Greenfield is the first woman presi- 
dent of this local chapter and is the first 
educator to hold such an office in this 
organization composed chiefly of Lansing 
office executives. 
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B.E.A. Meeting 


The spring convention of the Business 
Education Association of the State of New 
York (Private Business Schools) was held in 
Syracuse, May 13-14, with the president, 
Mrs. Gertrude K. Cox, principal, Mildred 
Elley School, Albany, presiding. The 
speaker at the evening meeting, May 13, was 
Edwin Weeks, head of the Commercial 
Education Department of the Syracuse 
Public Schools. ‘The speaker at the May 14 
meeting was John C. Carroll of the Carrier 
Corporation, Syracuse. 

All of the officers were re-elected as 
follows: president, Mrs. Cox; vice-president, 
Guy E. O’Brien, principal, Drake Business 
School, Incorporated, New York City; secre- 
tary, Barbara Loblein, principal, Eastman 
School, Incorporated, New York City; and 
treasurer, Mrs. Alice Mastic, principal, 
Ogdensburg Business School, Ogdensburg. 


Appointment for Madaus 


An announcement has come from the 
president’s office of Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, that Herbert S. Madaus has 
been appointed assistant professor of secre- 
tarial training and business education. 
Mr. Madaus has been acting head of the 
Department of Secretarial Science at the 
University of Arkansas for the last six years. 
Currently Mr. Madaus is working on com- 
pleting his Ed.D. degree. Mr. Madaus 
received his B.S. degree from Southwest 
Missouri State Teachers College, Spring- 
field, and his M.S. degree from Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Stillwater. 

Mr. Madaus replaces Dr. Fred Cook, who 
has accepted a position at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 





GUIDANCE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


by Dame and Brinkman 


Here is a book that belongs in the private 
library of every business teacher and guidance 
counselor. It is also designed for use in pro- 
fessional courses on the coilege and university 
level. A single copy will be sent, postpaid, 
for a cash remittance of $3.00. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Television Invades Teaching 
of Typewriting 


Michigan State University conducted 
forty-eight teleclasses in beginning type- 
writing on the school’s television station, 
WKAR-TYV, East Lansing, Michigan. The 
program was televised Monday through 
Friday from 2:15 p.m. to 2:45 p.m. for ten 
weeks during the fall term, 1954. William R. 
Pasewark was the instructor. 

The course consisted of three groups of 
students: (1) The public could follow the 
course in their homes on a credit or noncredit 
basis through the Continuing Education 
Service of the University. (2) Thirty regu- 
larly enrolled Michigan State University 
students in six rooms on the campus viewed 
the course through television receiving sets. 
(3) Six Michigan State University students 
took the course in the television studio to 
help the instructor pace the teaching. 

The purpose of the course was to teach 
typewriting abilities that enabled tele- 
students to write and compose personal 





business letters and themes on the type- 
writer. The course content included 
introduction of the keyboard, centering and 
tabulating problems, personal business let- 
ters, carbon copies, envelopes, erasing, and 
lectures on composing letters and themes at 
the typewriter. Demonstrations by a 
champion typist, Ben Posner; a film, ““Build- 
ing Typing Skills’; and typewriting to 
music were also part of the course. The 
typewriting book regularly used in conven- 
tional classes was the text for the course. 
Telestudents were also furnished- with a 
syllabus. 

The telecourse was mentioned in a recent 
issue of Time magazine in an article about 
adult education in the United States. 
A kinescope (16-mm. black and white, 
sound) of a typical lesson is available for 
viewing from the Business Education De- 
partment, Michigan State University, Atten- 
tion: William R. Pasewark. 


Teaching beginning typewriting through television. 





illustrated. Price, $3.00. 


CINCINNATI 27 
CHICAGO 5 





PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
by Walters and Nolan 


Here is a book that has been badly needed for some time. It contains twenty-three chapters covering such topics as business 
education today, the curriculum, the general business subjects, recording subjects, program for small schools, textbooks, 
equipment, visual aids, testing, standards, guidance, placement, and numerous other important topics that are attractively 
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Convention Calendar— Fall and Winter, 1955 








Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 





Alabama Association of Business Colleges............. 
American Association of Commercial Colleges 

American Association of University Teachers of Insurance 
American Business Writing Association 

American Economic Association 

American Finance Association....................... 
American Institute of Accountants................... 


American Vocational Association 


Annual Invitational Conference of Indiana 
Teachers 


Business 


Arizona Education Association 
Arkansas Education Association 


Association of School Business Officials 


Bloomsburg State Teachers College Business Education 
Conference 


Business Education Association of the State of New York. 
Business Teachers’ Association of New York 

Business Teachers’ Club of Metropolitan Detroit 
Catholic Economic Association 


Colorado Education Association 


Connecticut Education Association 


Delaware State Education Association 


Illinois Education Association 
Divisional Meetings — 
Blackhawk 


East Central 
Eastern 

Illinois Valley 
Mississippi Valley 


South Central 
Southeastern 


Western 





Montgomery...... 

New Orleans, Louisiana. . 
New York City. . 
Detroit, Michigan. . 

New York City...... 
New York City.... 
Washington, D. C. 


Atlantic City..... 


eee 


Tucson... . 

Little Rock 

Chicago 

New Orleans, Louisiana. . 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin... . 


Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
New York City 

Oneida 

Detroit, Michigan 


New York City.... 


Hartford 
RE eee 


Wilmington.... 


Rock Island 


Bloomington.... . 


Mt. Carmel........ 
Carbondale 
Galesburg 





Date of Meeting 


October 15 
November 24, 25 
December 28, 29 
December 28, 29 
December 28-30 
December 27-30 
October 22-27 


December 5-9 


| November 18, 19 


October 21, 22 
November 2-4 
October 16-20 
November 14-17 


November 6, 7 


November 5 


December 9, 10 
October 11 
October 14 
December 29, 30 
October 27, 28 
October 27, 28 


October 27, 28 
October 27, 28 


October 28 
October 28 


October 27, 28 
December 27-29 
October 14 


October 10 
October 14 


| October 7 
| October 28 


October 14 
October 14 
October 21 
October 14 


| October 14 
.| October 21 
| October’14 














Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 





Indiana State Teachers Association 
North Central 
Northeast 
RRS ARTS eS ite sag nly Se 
Southwestern 


Iowa State Education Association 
Kansas Business Teachers Association... . 


Kansas State Teachers Association 


Louisiana Business Education Association 

Maine Teachers Association 

Maryland State Teachers Association 

Michigan Business Schools Association Workshop. ..... . 


Michigan Education Association — 


Regions 9 and 13 
Region 10 

Region 11.... 
Region 12 
Regions 14 and 15 
Regions 16-18 


Minnesota Business Education Association........... 
Minnesota Vocational Association 

Missouri State Teachers Association 

National Association and Council of Business Schools. . . . 


National Association of Supervisors of Business Edu- 


National Business Teachers Association 


National Council for the Social Studies 


Nebraska State Education Association — 
District 1 
District 2 
kee 
District 4 
District 5 
District 6 


New England Business College Association 


New England Business Educators’ Association 


October, 1955 





Indianapolis........... 


‘ 


Evansville 


Des Moines... 
Wichita 


ae 
Chanute 
Salina...... 
Hays..... 
Dodge City 
Wichita ..... 


Detroit 
Grosse Pointe 
Ann Arbor 


East Lansing 
Grand Rapids 


Mt. Pleasant 
Petoskey 
Marquette 


Atlantic City 


Cincinnati, Ohio......... 


New York City 


E. Providence, R.I..... 





October 27, 28 
October 27, 28 
October 27, 28 
October 27, 28 
October 27, 28 


November 3, 4 
November 5 


November 3, 4 
November 8, 4 
November 3, 4 
November 3, 4 
November 3, 4 
November 3, 4 


November 21 
October 6, 7 
October 20-22 
October 7, 8 


October 28 
October 27, 28 
October 17, 18 
October 10, 11 
October 27, 28 
October 17, 18 
October 17, 18 
October 13, 14 
October 20, 21 
October 13, 14 
October 20, 21 
October 7 
October 3, 4 
October 6, 7 


October 27, 28 
October 27, 28 
November 2-4 


November 2-5 


December 8 
December 28-30 


November 24-26 


October 27, 28 
October 27, 28 
October 27, 28 
October 27, 28 
October 27, 28 
October 27, 28 


November 25 
November 19 




















Name of Association 





Place of, Meeting 





New Hampshire State Teachers Association............ 


New Jersey Education Association 






New Mexico Business Education Association............ 





New York State Teachers Association 






North Carolina Education Association — 
North Central 





Northwestern Michigan Business Education Conference. 
g 


Ohio Education Association 


I nT et eae a ee 






Oklahoma Education Association..................... 


Pennsylvania Association of Private Business Schools. .. . 


Pennsylvania State Education Association — 















South Carolina Business Education Association. ....... 








South Dakota Education Association........... 












Southern Business Education Association. . . 





Southern Economic Association 





Southwestern Private Commercial Schools Association. . 











Texas State Teachers Association 


Tri-State Business Education Association 





Utah Education Association 












Manchester 





Atlantic City 
Albuquerque 


Rochester 
Ns irk a5 glare Ravenel 
\Syracuse 
Binghamton 
CO eee 
Rochester 
I is iit auhte win aa 


NG 5 ho oes aiern ease 
Fayetteville............. 
Charlotte 
Greenville 
Winston-Salem...... 





Big Rapids, Michigan... . 





Columbus........... 
Columbus. .. ; 
Marietta....... 






Oklahoma City. 





Harrisburg........ 





ee ee 
ew Caste.......... 

Erie 
Indiana 





Providence........ 








Providence............. 





Rock Hill 





ES eee 
Belle Fourche........... 


St. Petersburg, Florida. . . 


Atlanta, Georgia........ 





New Orleans, Louisiana. . 





ys kate ee 
a errs 





Gam Baibars... ......... 





Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Salt Lake City.......... 





Date of Meeting 


October 20, 21 





November 10-12 





October 26-28 








November 20-22 








December 11-13 


October 27, 28 


October 27, 28 








October 14, 15 


October 20, 21 


October 13, 14 





October 27, 28 





October 27, 28 









November 2-4 
November 2-4 





November 24-26 


November 11, 12 








November 25, 26 


October 13, 14 


October 27, 28 








November 24-26 





November 4, 5 









October 13-15 




















Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 





Vermont Business Teachers Association 


Virginia Business Education Association 


Virginia Education Association 


Washington Education Association 


West Virginia Association of Business Schools........... 


West Virginia Education Association 


Wisconsin Business Education Association 


Wisconsin Education Association 





Burlington ........ 
Richmond 
Richmond 


er ae 


Wenatchee 
Moses Lake 


Huntington 


Huntington 
Clarksburg 
Martinsburg. . . 
Parkersburg 


en 


Milwaukee 





October 14 
October 28 
October 26-28 


October 3 
October 4 
October 5 
October 6 
October 7 
October 10 
October 11 
October 12 
October 13 
October 14 
October 14 
October 14 


October 14 


October 21, 22 
October 17, 18 
October 27, 28 
October 24, 25 
October 20, 21 
November 3, 4 


November 3-5 























solve your 


WORD 
STUDIES 


3rd Edition - By Walters 


Several thousand students are presently 
using WORD STUDIES as a supplement in 
English and in other courses. It is more 
than a speller because it emphasizes pro- 
nunciation, syllabication, spelling, word 
building, word usage, abbreviations, and 
use of dictionary. 


SPELLING 


problems 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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FOR BUSINESS 


Secretary Taking Dictation. (Released in 
1955.) This new one-reel, 16-mm. sound motion picture 
produced by Coronet Instructional Films replaces the 
previous film, ““The Secretary Takes Dictation,” pro- 
duced and released in 1947. The educational collabo- 
rator of this new film is Dr. James R. Meehan of Hunter 
College, New York City. It is available in either a color 
or a black and white print. The film may be shown in 
11 minutes. 

“Secretary Taking Dictation” is the second of a 
series of three films designed for the purpose of assisting 
the advanced stenographic or secretarial student to 
make the transition from the classroom to the business 
office. The other two films in this new series have the 
titles, “The Secretary: A Normal Day” and “Secretary 
Transcribing.” 


Summary. The four principal characters in “Secre- 
tary Taking Dictation” are: Mr. Green, a businessman; 
Betty Jackson, an experienced secretary; Peggy, a 
stenographer; and Jane, the file clerk. The purpose of 
this film is to demonstrate the nature of dictation as a 
part of the secretary’s office routine. It portrays (1) a 
secretary taking dictation as part of her usual daily 
duties, (2) specific dictation skills, (3) personal qualities 
and habits that are of value to a secretary taking 
dictation. The following dictation techniques, among 
others, are shown: preparation of supplies for dictation; 
proper position at the desk; good habits for taking 
dictation; ways of making additions, insertions, and 
corrections; the indication of rush items and recording 
of other special instructions; making use of interrup- 
tions from telephone calls or visitors; dictation courtesy 
in regard to asking questions and interrupting the 
dictator; handling of difficult proper names, addresses, 
and unfamiliar words. 


Recommended Use. This film should serve the purpose 
for which it has been designed equally well for advanced 
classes in shorthand dictation or secretarial practice in 
high schools, private business schools, junior colleges, 
colleges, and universities. The film may also be used to 
advantage in adult and co-operative classes for the 
purpose of improving job performance by employed 
stenographers and secretaries. It is important that the 
showing of the film be followed by a discussion period 
during which other acceptable dictation techniques can 
be presented and explained. 

Sale and Rental. “‘Secretary Taking Dictation” may 
be purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, 
65 East South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. The 
net prices to educational institutions are $100 for a 
color print and $55 for a black and white print. For 
rental use, contact your regular rental library. 


Eight Parts of a Business Letter. This 16-mm. 
sound motion picture in black and white is presented 
by Library Films, Inc. It was edited by William Lewin, 
chairman of the Committee on Motion Pictures. The 
film may be shown in approximately 11 minutes. 


Summary. The purpose of this film is to explain each 
part of the business letter for punctuation, style, and 
form. It stresses letter standard forms and styles used 
in business. Each of the eight important parts of a 
letter is illustrated and explained as to proper use. 
Additional information is given relative to correct form 
in addressing envelopes, folding of letters, and inserting 
the letters in envelopes. The process used in the 
printing of standard letterhead stationery is illustrated 
for general educational value. 


Recommended Use. This film is suitable for use in 
typewriting, secretarial, stenographic, and business 
English courses. It may also be used to a good ad- 
vantage in adult classes stressing basic parts in writing 
business letters. 


Sale and Rental. “Eight Parts of a Business Letter” 
may be obtained from Business Education Films, Film 
Center Building, 630 Ninth Avenue, New York 36, 
New York. The selling price is $37.50. The rental fee 
is $2.50 for one day. 


Cities: Why They Grow. This 16-mm. sound 
motion picture available in color or black and white was 
produced by Coronet Instructional Films. Arthur M. 
Weimer, Ph.D., dean, School of Business, Indiana 
University, acted as educational collaborator. The 
film may be shown in approximately 12 minutes. 

Summary. This film is concerned with economic 
factors that give rise to the growth of cities. The film 
shows cities and the story behind the causes that en- 
couraged their growth. The industries, the schools, 
and the natural resources all contribute as builders of 
each city. Many important industries are illustrated 
as contributors to the financial stability and growth of 
the cities. The workers and products produced are an 
important phase of city life. Look at the people, the 
workers, for they will tell you why the city grew. 

Recommended Use. College and adult classes enrolled 
in courses of economics, business administration, 
finance, and business management would find this film 
helpful. 

Sale. “Cities: Why They Grow” may be obtained 
from Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price for a black and 
white print is $55.00 and for color $100.00. A teachers’ 
guide manual is available with this film. 
















A THREE-PURPOSE 
BOOK 


1» Develops Typing Skill 





at the Typewriter 
re Provides Useful 
| 3) Applications 
PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL 
TYPING 
By Dr. S. J. Wanous 


Here is a distinctive book designed for a specific purpose. PERSONAL AND 
PROFESSIONAL TYPING is planned for use in nonvocational typing classes. 
It provides a thorough foundation in the fundamental techniques, thereby 


2" Teaches Composition 


building a good rate of speed with accuracy early in the course. Useful and 
practical problems are given when composition at the typewriter is taught. 
These applications include personal notes, personal letters, outlines, essays, 
short articles, and business letters. Special emphasis on speed and accuracy 
is spaced throughout the book. 

There are seventy-five lessons in PERSONAL AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL TYPING. Each one is designed to provide 
an easier way to teach typing to all students who want a 
skill for personal or professional use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education). 


y Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 | Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Business Education Survey Relative to 
Office Workers. 1954. This is a 53-page, mimeo- 
graphed, paper-bound report, Research and Survey 
Series No. 16, published by the St. Louis Public Schools 
in the St. Louis Public School Journal, Volume 8, No. 1, 
September, 1954. The study was directed and written 
by Dr. Paul F. Muse, business education consultant of 
the St. Louis Public Schools, and chairman of the 
Department of Commerce, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana. In this study he was 
assisted by representatives of the St. Louis chapter of 
NOMA and the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 
Data were obtained from 206 business firms repre- 
senting all types of business and industry with a total 
employment of 156,468. The report covers: sources of 
training and employment, employment procedures, 
employment opportunities and requirements, job 
analyses, characteristics found in young office workers, 
requirements for growth in office positions. Limited 
copies are available on a loan basis for professional 
purposes through: Gertrude May, Supervisor, Pro- 
fessional Library, St. Louis Public Schools, 1517 
S. Theresa, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Improving the Performance of Retail Food 
Store Cashiers Through Better Training. 1953. 
Marketing Research Report No. 48. This 45-page, 
mimeographed, paper-bound booklet is a report on 
methods of training retail food store cashiers in order to 
increase their efficiency and productivity, and thereby 
help to hold down the cost of distributing food through 
this part of the marketing channel. The following 
topics are included: Introduction, Training Methods 
Tested, Results of the Controlled Experiment, Store 
Managers, Training, and Cashier Performance, and 
Conclusions. Price 25 cents. Order from Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


What Are Good Teachers Like? Reprinted in 
1953. By Frances V. Rummell. This 12-page, printed 
pamphlet is a reprint from School Life, June and July, 
1948 and is devoted to the story of America’s teachers. 
Many questions about their personalities, leadership 
abilities, personal philosophies, and training are an- 
swered in this pamphlet. The respect and admiration 
shown teachers by pupils, parents, and the entire com- 
munity is brought out in detail in this pamphlet. Price 
10 cents. Order from Superintendent of Documents, 
— _ Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. 
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A Teacher’s Guide to Money, Banking, and 
Credit. 1955. By Thomas O. Waage and Eunice 
Johns. This 99-page, paper-bound publication, the 
second in the Economic Life Series. Part One, written 
by Thomas O. Waage of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, consists of an analysis of our monetary 
system. Emphasis is placed on the work that money 
does in our economy and the ways in which money can 
be managed so as to encourage growth and stability 
in the economy. Part Two suggests places in the 
curriculum where problems related to money, banking, 
and credit may be introduced; it outlines the purposes 
which the study might seek to achieve; and it provides 
student activities which may be useful in initiating the 
study, in carrying on the research, and in summarizing 
the results. A carefully selected, annotated bibliog- 
raphy has been prepared to accompany the guide. 
Price $1. Order from the Joint Council on Economic 
Education, 2 West 46 Street, New York 36, New York. 


Should Your Child Be an Accountant? 
By John L. Carey. This 6-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet contains factual information about the ac- 
countant. It emphasizes the importance that account- 
ing plays in the operation of any business. The booklet 
describes the duties of Public Accountants and the 
positions held by Certified Public Accountants. A dis- 
cussion of the type of boys and girls that will make the 
best accountants is included in the booklet. Free. 
Address your requests to New York Life Insurance 
Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, New 
York. 


Money Management — Children’s Spending. 
1955. This 32-page, paper-bound booklet presents 
basic information on how to help students establish 
worth-while goals in using money. It explains allow- 
ances and explores some of the problems of allowances, 
and covers the subjects of earning and saving money. 
Price 10 cents. Order from the Consumer Education 
Department, Household Finance Corporation, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Index to Articles in The Balance Sheet. 
For school year 1954-55. This 4-page, printed index 
contains an alphabetic indexing of all articles published 
in THe BALANCE SHEET during the school year 1954-55. 
Free. Address your requests to South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, 5101,,Madison Road, Cincinnati 27, 
Ohio. 
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Better for your 
Business Students 


Effective Business English 
Third Edition—By R. R. Aurner 


One of the most frequent complaints of employers is that new employees do 
not have a command of grammar and do not know how to write letters. One of 
the most frequent duties of office workers as disclosed by surveys is the con- 
struction of original letters. 























Your students not only need training in grammar and in letter writing, but they 
need also the specific kind of realistic experience that they will get through 
the study of EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH. Here is truly a dynamic book 
that will give your students a new interest in an old subject. They will learn 
how to use words to influence people. They will learn how to write letters 
correctly. Here is a book that will solve your problems of motivation. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Not For Him! 


Angler: “Say, you’ve been standing there watching 
me for two hours. Why don’t you try fishing yourself?” 
Spectator: “Me? Say, mister, I wouldn’t have the 


patience.” 
eee 


Change of Scenery 


“You are very run down,” said the doctor to his 
patient. “I suggest you lay off golf for a while and get 
a good day in now and then at the office.” 


Short-Changed 


One week an employee got a dollar too much in his 
pay envelope. The next week the paymaster, who had 
discovered the error, deducted the dollar. 

“Hey,” the fellow squawked, “I’m a dollar short.” 

“Well,” said the paymaster, “you didn’t complain 
last week when you were a dollar over.” 

“That’s right, but a guy can overlook one mistake. 
When it happens a second time, it’s time to complain.” 


Sure Prediction 

*“‘Let’s see,” said the weatherman to his assistant. 
“You'd better put down rain as positive for this after- 
noon.” 

“But what makes you so certain?” asked the as- 
sistant. 

“It’s a cinch,” the weatherman replied. “I’ve got a 
ticket for the ball game. I’ve lost my umbrella, my 
kids are going on a picnic and the wife is giving a lawn 
party.” 

e ee e@ 


His Own System 
A little boy, caught in mischief, was asked by his 
mother: “How do you expect to get into Heaven?” 
He thought a minute and then said: “Well, I'll just 
run in and out and in and out and keep slamming the 
door till they say, ‘For goodness sake, come in or stay 
out!’ Then I'll go in.” 


Poor Aim 


Grandpa: “I miss the old cuspidor since it’s gone.” 
Grandma: “You missed it before; that’s why it’s 
gone.” 
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Another Word For It 
“My husband is an efficiency expert in a large 
office.” 
“What does an efficiency expert do?” 
““Well, if we women did it, they’d call it nagging.” 


Stamp of Approval 


A firm, advertising their product, once stated: 
“Money returned if not satisfactory.” 

Someone applied for the return of his money, and 
the reply he received was: “Your money is quite satis- 
factory and therefore we decline to return it.” 

e e@e 


Lost and Found 
Diner: “Look here, waiter, I just found a collar- 
button in my soup.” 
Waiter: “Oh, thank you, sir. 


I have been looking 
all over for it.” 


Next of Kin 


“Robert,” said the teacher, to drive home the lesson 
which was on charity and kindness, “if I saw a man 
beating a donkey and stopped him from doing so, what 
virtue would I be showing?” 

“Brotherly love,” replied Bobby, without a minute’s 


hesitation. 
e ee 


Not Responsible 
While motoring through Italy a lady stopped at some 
ancient ruins to have her picture taken. 
**Be sure not to get the car in the picture,”’ she warned 
the photographer, “or my husband’ll think I caused all 
the damage.” ee Pa 


A Testimonial 


“To what do you attribute your long life?” the 
reporter asked the centenarian. 
“TI don’t rightly know yet,” replied the old-timer. 
“T’m still dickering with two breakfast food companies.” 
i. 


Meet An Officer 
Military Student: “Captain, I have neither pencil 
nor paper.” 
Captain: “What would you think about a soldier 
who went to battle without a rifle and ammunition?” 
Military Student: “I would think he was an officer, 
sir. 
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have these problems... 


dislike 


e students who 
grammar 








e students who need a re- 
view of fundamentals 







e students with a agging 
interest in Englis 








..» here is your solution 


ENGLISH 


THE EASY WAY 


By Norman Schachter 


ENGLISH THE EASY WAY is a workbook- 
textbook geared to the modern student. 
It is spicy and lively and will appeal 
especially to those students who dislike 
grammar or who are looking for something 
different and challenging. It is filled with 
examples and exercises based on topics 
that are popular with the average student. 
A series of try-out exercises are provided 
to promote confidence in the student before 
doing a written assignment. 








The author has made most effective use of instructive pictorial cartoons to add 
zest and motivation to a sometimes dull subject. They help to put across points 
of English that otherwise might be meaningless or misunderstood. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas2 





October, 1955 93 











TEACHERS WANTED 


Gregg shorthand teacher wanted who can teach 
Simplified Gregg. School uses the Gregg tapes. Fine 
opportunity. Permanent position. Address. E. O. 
— American Institute of Business, Des Moines, 
owa. 


Middle-aged accounting instructor who will consider 
partnership wanted by relatively small school in progres- 
sive North Carolina city of 12,000. Address, No. 37. 


Wanted: College registrar to enroll students for 
business college in large Southern city on the Gulf of 
Mexico, out of the snow belt. Registrar will earn highest 
commission id. Only experienced school registrar 
need apply. Please send photo and complete history in 
first letter. Address, No. 38. 


Teacher qualified to teach bookkeeping and account- 
ing wanted for permanent position. ‘oman instructor 
preferred. State teaching certificate required. Address, 
Griswold Institute, 1766 East 12th, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
(Phone SUperior 1-7200.) 


Woman teacher wanted by the South’s oldest school 
in the South’s largest city. Must be qualified to teach 
Gregg Shorthand Simplified for Colleges, typewriting, 
English, and punctuation. Must have college degree. 
This is a permanent position with good salary and good 
future for the right person. Address, No. 39. 


Male instructor of accounting and allied subjects 
wanted by private business college located in the South- 
east. Salary commensurate with qualifications. Im- 
mediate opening. Include — data sheet and 
photograph with letter of application. Address, No. 40. 


Man or woman qualified by education and experience 
wanted to teach accounting and allied subjects in large 
business college. Upper Midwest location. Salary open. 
Also instructor of business machines and accounting 
by January 1. Address, No. 41. 


Instructor of accounting, business management, 
economics, and allied business administration subjects 
wanted. Excellent opportunity. Address, No. 46. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Want to purchase good belt Dictaphone, Brevitype 
outfits and Stenograph outfits. State price in first letter. 
Address, No. 42. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


age ~ business college located west of Rockies 
for sale. Operated by same man for fifty-one years. 
Owner wishes to retire now. 
excellent condition. 

Will help new owner. 


Never operated in red. In 
State and government contracts. 
Write for data. Address, No. 43. 


Interest in large, well-established business college, 
located in upper Midwest, for sale. Buyer must be 
qualified to teach advanced accounting courses and act 
as school principal. Good salary. Address, No. 44. 


FOR SALE 


Seventy-five maple desks, which can be used » either 


shorthand or bookkeeping students, for sale. ifty of 
them have a small shelf on top where students can put 
part of their books while working. Address, No. 45. 








Using the Discussion Technique in Teaching General Business 
(Continued from page 55) 


4. Participation in group discussion pro- 
vides a student with a course of action when 
future problems present themselves. He 
gains some understanding of how to analyze 
a problem, where to seek information, and 
how to organize his information. 

The discussion technique, sometimes re- 
ferred to as the conference method, has many 
uses. This presentation is concerned pri- 
marily with its use in introducing a new unit 


of work. To be able to conduct a discussion 
successfully requires considerable study, 
observation, and practice. The discussion 
leader rarely imparts information; he seeks 
information from his group. It is hoped that 
the four-point discussion guide previously 
presented will prove to be helpful, particu- 
larly to the young business teacher who has 
had little experience in conducting dis- 
cussions, but who is willing to try. 





Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB 


HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB by R. G. Walters is an 84-page, paper-bound book that has been published 
at a price that every student can afford. You will want to examine this book immediately and arrange to place a copy in 
the hands of every one of your graduates. It covers, among other topics, “Preparing a Personal Inventory,” “Locating 
Vacancies,” “Writing the Letter of Application,” and ““The Interview.” Price, 72 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 
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